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SCHOOL FEEDING IN EUROPE. 


Louise STEVENS BRYANT. 
In Charge of School Feeding Inquiry, Russell Sage Foundation. 


It has been said on creditable authority that from 60,000 to 70,000 
children in New York City alone often arrive at school hungry and 
unfitted to do well the work required, and by another authority that 
in the same city 175,000 fail in their studies because they do not get 
enough of the right kind of food. The pitiful tragedy of attempting to 
educate children who are continuously hungry is so obvious as to need 
no discussion. 

As opposed to this picture, which is painted for us in lurid colors, 
we are told that “they do things better in Europe;’’ that there, in 
most of the large cities, (for example, in Paris), at the noon period, 
the children file in regular lines by small ticket offices and to each is 
given a ticket. No one knows whether anyone else pays or what is 
paid for the ticket. Teachers and pupils alike secure these tickets, and 
sit down together to a modest, clean, well served, inexpensive lunch. 
We are informed that in consequence, the children progress better 
through the schools, and that there is none of the starvation which 
is pointed to on this side of the water. It is said further that this 
feeding of school children has no undesirable effects upon the parents,— 
that it does not make them feel less responsible for their children. 

We do not know to what extent these various statements are true. 
The first thing to do is to get at the truth, the real facts. Before 
undertaking school feeding on an extensive scale here in America, for 
example, we ought to know what the results of experience are under the 
various conditions which obtain in the different cities and countries of 
Europe where it has been long carried out. We need to know 
how the children are fed, what they are fed, whether it is done 
by philanthropic or state moneys. We need to know whether 
it is carried out by the school or other authorities. We need 
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to know the effect of such feeding upon the family. We need to 
know what other attempts have been made to solve this difficulty 
aside from feeding children in school. The malnutrition of school 
children is obviously a part of the larger problem of poverty. We 
ought to know to what extent this fraction of the problem can be 
isolated and treated by the means proposed. This, in general, is the 
point of view from which our study has been made. The present 
article aims merely to give some idea of the extent of the movement in 
Europe and something of the character of its development. 

When, in 1905, England was facing the problem of national deteriora- 
tion, an aroused public demanded that the government should under- 
take to provide food for all school children as an immediate remedial 
measure. In order to find out to what extent other governments had 
assumed a similar responsibility, the English Board of Education made 
an inquiry concerning the methods adopted by great Continental and 
American cities for dealing with underfed children. The inquiry 
covered thirty-eight cities in thirteen countries. Of these, with the 
exception of the three American cities, every one reported organiza- 
tions of some kind for school feeding. Moreover, with a single excep- 
tion these organizations were either supported entirely or in part by 
municipal funds. 

Subsequent investigations showed that these cities were not excep- 
tions. The movement is national in scope in many of the great 
countries in Europe and many of the establishments are old. As far 
back as 1790, the city of Munich supported soup kitchens and hungry 
children were sent to them from the schools. About the middle of the 
19th century semi-official societies were formed in a number of coun- 
tries for the purpose of encouraging school attendance. One of the 
most usual means adopted was the provision of meals free or at cost 
to the school children, and a great many organizations were started 
at this time. The small town of Freising in Germany has had school 
breakfasts for over fifty years. 

Perhaps the most striking single indication of the seriousness with 
which the matter is being attacked is that the central governments of 
Great Britain, Holland and Switzerland have passed laws with special 
reference to the provision of meals for school children. In Germany 
and Denmark, teachers, school doctors and social reformers are 
joining in a campaign for national legislation. 

In France while there is no national law with direct reference to 
school feeding there is a law compelling the establishment in all towns 
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of school funds (Caisses d’Ecoles) which are designed to support 
what might be termed the extra-academic activities of the school, 
for example, vacation colonies, school excursions, school baths, and 
school restaurants. The school restaurants (Cantines Scolaires) are 
now found throughout France. As the French cantines are generally 
accepted as the models for school lunches we will begin our survey of 
the European system with them. 

France.—In 1871 the city of Angers in western France started 
“people’s kitchens” in the public schools. From their inception up to 
the present time these kitchens have served mid-day meals to school 
children from November through May each year. The price of each 
meal is two cents in our money for all those who are able to pay, andit 
is given free to those who are unable to so so. The movement in 
Angers may be considered the true beginning of the work that now 
exists in France although there has been some provision for feeding 
school children ever since 1849 when the “Caisses d’Ecoles” (school 
funds) were started in Paris. 

The movement spread rapidly until at the present time there are 
school restaurants of one type or another in almost every town and 
city in the republic. As we have said, there is no national law making 
their establishment compulsory, but the movement has simply devel- 
oped until it has now come to be regarded as an integral part of educa- 
tional work and providing it is almost as much a matter of course 
as erecting school buildings or engaging school teachers. 

In the smaller towns the work is often codperative, the teacher, 
the parents, and the children all contributing something. The teacher 
gives his services, the children bring whatever food they can, the neces- 
sary additions are supplied from the public fund and the mid-day meal 
is prepared in which all share. 

Such codperative work is possible only in the smaller towns. In the 
larger places regular school restaurants are supported largely or 
entirely from municipal funds. These supply each day a meal of 
soup, meat, vegetables, and sometimes a little dessert at cost prices. 
This varies from two to three cents per meal and provision is always 
made by which the children who are able to do so, pay, while those who 
cannot are fed at public expense. 

Paris is the only great city of the world which makes complete and 
adequate provision for the proper nourishment of all of its school 
children. The movement started in 1879. In 1881 it was made 
general throughout the city and a subsidy of $9,600 was voted to 
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help defray the expenses. Since that time the subsidy has been 
greatly increased until now the city pays the entire cost of the school 
restaurant. The budget for 1909 included a subsidy of $210,000 for 
the support of school meals. This does not include the daily fee of 
twenty-five cents which is given to each teacher who supervises the 
children during the meal hour from 11:30 to 12:30 every noon. 

Each district administers its school restaurants independently as 
experience has proved that in this way the particular needs of each 
district can best be met. All of the children, rich and poor, are 
encouraged to eat together and there is no distinction made between 
those who pay and those who do not. A child who wishes to may 
bring his own meal with him and eat it with the other children who 
receive the lunch which is provided. 

To quote from the report of the Commissioner sent by the London 
Lancet to investigate this work, 


From the very first the greatest care has been taken not to allow any loss of 
dignity to arise from the free feeding. The fundamental principle of the whole 
management is the absolute innocence of the children. Their parents may be at 
fault. If so, that is only the greater reason to shelter the children and to try to 
preserve in them that sense of self respert which may so easily be wrecked by 
their parents’ bad conduct. 


To avoid any possibility of the children themselves knowing who 
pay and who do not the simple device is used of a small box office 
through which each child goes to purchase his ticket. If he claims 
that he cannot pay the ticket is still given, but his name and address are 
taken and inquiries are made. Each case is carefully investigated. 
Where the parents are found able to pay they are compelled to do so, 
but where they are not, tickets are given to the child for as long a time 
as may be necessary. Various methods are used to determine whether 
or not the parents can pay. Sometimes the inquiry is made by the 
school principal, in other instances the parents request that the meals 
be provided and the case is investigated by the mayor of the district. 
If he gives his approval permission to receive free tickets is given at 
once. Otherwise a committee is authorized to investigate before 
decision. 

The presence of the teachers at the same tables with the children is 
an important feature of the work. It is reported that fully go per 
cent of the teachers use the cantines more or less regularly, although 
there is no compulsion in the matter. They do it on account of the 
cheapness and wholesome character of the meal. Each one goes 
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through the little box office and secures his ticket in exactly the same 
manner as the most ragged urchin. Their presence at the tables 
results in practice in the most efficient sort of teaching in table manners. 

During the year 1908 Paris supported 353 school restaurants. These 
supplied meals to the pupils of 588 schools. The children who 
received the meals numbered 38,531. This is an average of 190 
children to each school restaurant and of 66 children from each 
school. The entire number of meals provided amounted to nearly 
eight million, or a little over two hundred meals for each child. This 
does not mean that each child was fed for two hundred days for in 
some of the districts light meals are given in the morning and after- 
noon as well as at noon. 

The meals vary greatly in cost in different sections of the city. 
In the ninth arrondisement the average net cost was just two cents per 
meal, while in the third it was slightly over six cents. The average 
cost was just under four cents, to be exact 3.8 cents. The price paid 
by the pupils who purchased their meals averaged three cents per meal. 
This, indeed, has come to be in Paris the standard price. In thirteen 
of the twenty districts it is the price which is regularly charged. In 
two districts the meal tickets cost two cents only, and in only one dis- 
trict does it rise as high in price as four cents. 

Germany.—We have already noted that school feeding had its 
beginning in Munich in 1790. At the present time it may fairly be 
said that the movement is national in scope, although there is as yet 
no State law regarding it. An investigation in 1909 showed that out 
of the 525 cities in Germany having more than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants 239 had some provision for meals at school. That is to say, there 
is school feeding in nearly one-half of the German cities. The reports 
from 189 cities showed that 43 had organizations supported entirely 
from public funds; in 68 others work was carried on by private socie- 
ties subsidized by the city; in the remaining 78 cases the work was 
carried on by private organizations, although in nearly every case the 
school authorities coéperated in a substantial way by furnishing coal, 
gas, the use of school premises, and clerical assistance. In these 189 
cities there are over 110,000 children receiving school meals. These 
constitute about 6.5 per cent of the entire school population in these 
cities. 

From these data we may summarize the German situation as 
follows: 

There is school feeding in about half of the German cities. In more 
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than a third of them work is carried on by private organizations co- 
operating with the school authorities. In another third of the cases 
the work is done by private urganizations receiving public subsidies. 
In the remaining cities—somewhat less than a third—the work is 
done exclusively through municipal effort. Between 6 and 7 per cent 
of all of the children in the schools receive meals. 

We have seen that in France the meal supplied is usually the mid- 
day lunch. In Germany the practice is to give breakfast at school 
instead. The work at Stuttgart may be regarded as typical of the 
better sort of organization. Here a breakfast of warm milk and a 
roll is served all the year round, at 7 a.m in summer time and at 
8 or 8:30 in the winter. In each district there is one school with a kit- 
chen and dining hall and this central kitchen supplies all of the schools 
of that district. 

Parents who wish their children to receive the meals fill out appli- 
cation blanks stating among other things whether or not they wish to 
pay. Cases where free meals are requested are carefully investigated 
and if it is found that the parents arein genuine need their requests are 
granted. Coupons entitling the children to receive meals are issued in 
small booklets, six coupons costing a little less than eight cents. The 
coupons which are paid for have certain lines on them which are omitted 
on the free coupons. These minute differences are kept a secret from 
the children who are unable to tell the difference between the two 
kinds of coupons. The kitchens are regularly inspected and are kept 
in sanitary condition. 

At the present time there is a great awakening of interest in the whole 
problem of school feeding in Germany and a great amount of space in 
current educational publications is being devoted to these problems. 
Germany, moreover, is leading all other nations in scientific studies 
of school dietetics and trustworthy collection of data showing the 
results of school feeding. 

England.—The movement for school feeding in England became a 
national issue at the time of the Boer war when the startling fact was 
published that only two out of every five men who wished to be soldiers 
were found to be physically fit for military service. Investigations 
carried on by two national commissions, the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training, and the Committee on National Deterioration, 
showed a very wide spread condition of malnutrition. It was averred 
that this was one cause of the alarming degree of military unfitness. 
Moreover, it was a cause that might be directly attacked and a cam- 
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paign was begun by social and political reformers that resulted in the 
passage by Parliament of the Provision of Meals Act in 1906. 

However, this was not the beginning of school feeding in England. 
It was simply its crystallization as a national issue. The need for 
some provision for the feeding of children at school had long been felt. 
The investigation by a government committee showed that in 1905 
there were 355 English organizations providing for school feeding 
in 146 cities and towns. But this voluntary service was found inade- 
quate for many reasons. In the first place, the funds dependent upon 
charitable impulse were insufficient. They were often exhausted dur- 
ing the earlier winter months. Moreover, they were often inadequate 
to feed all of the necessitous children even during this short period. 
Then again the voluntary agencies had no authority to make the 
necessary investigations as to the ability of children to pay. Again it 
was generally agreed to be undesirable that the meals should be re- 
garded as charitable relief. 

A circular addressed by the English board of education to the local 
educational authorities giving them information and instructions con- 
cerning the Provision of Meals Act makes the following significant 
statement concerning the character and object of the law: 


The Act, which is purely permissive and imposes no duty where the local educa- 
tional authorities think it necessary to bring it into operation, is primarily of an 
educational character. Its object is to ensure that children attending public ele- 
mentary schools shall, so far as possible, be no longer prevented by an insufficiency 
of suitable food from profiting by the education offered in our schools, and it aims 
at securing that for this purpose suitable meals shall be available just as much for 
those whose parents are in a position to pay as for those to whom food must be 
given free of cost. 


The provisions of the act were generally adopted throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. In the spring of 1909 it was in operation in 134 dis- 
tricts out of a possible 327, and the number has materially increased 
since that time. The work has been broadened and has become more 
generally educational and more closely coérdinated with medical 
inspection. 

The best practice in England, as in France, sanctions the giving of 
a lunch in the middle of the day rather than a breakfast in the morning. 

The administration of the school meals is generally given over to 
Children’s Care Committees which are sub-committees of the educa- 
tional authorities. The Care Committees are composed of school 
inspectois, teachers, social workers, nurses, etc. 
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In May 1909 the London County Council established Children’s 
Care Committees in connection with each one of the thousand public 
elementary schools in London, making a total of five thousand persons 
serving on these committees in that one city. A cabled press report 
from London in December 1909 showed that the work is growing by 
leaps and bounds: 

The London County Council found itself compelled yesterday to approve an 
extra expenditure of $125,000 for providing free two cent and three cent meals to 
necessitous school children whose parents are unable to feed them. This supple- 
mentary vote will bring the money expended for this purpose by the end of the 
financial year 1909-10, March 31, up to over $311,000 instead of $150,000 which it 
was estimated at the beginning of the year would be sufficient. 

The increase in the number of children needing this assistance has been marked. 
Five years ago some 5,000 were in this position, four years ago 6,000, a year ago 
35,000 and this year 47,000. The number of free meals supplied in 1908-9 was 
over 4,500,000 and this year it will be over 7,700,000. 

All parents whose children are fed by the County Council are informed by letter 
that the cost of the meals is charged against them and collected by law if they are 
found in a position to pay, but only some half dozen such prosecutions have been 


found necessary. 


The smaller towns have a simpler problem than London and many of 
them have worked out very efficient organizations. This is notably 
the case in Bradford, Manchester, and Bristol. In 1906 the city of 
Bradford appropriated $250 with which to carry on an experiment in 
school feeding. Forty children were chosen from the poorest class and 
weighed three times during five weeks. Then these same children 
were given breakfast and dinner from April 17 to July 24, 1907, holidays 
excepted, and weighed regularly during this time. During the same 
period forty “control” children of the same class were weighed and 
not fed and the results compared, or perhaps contrasted. It was 


found :-— 
(1) That the “control” children dependent on home meals gained 


on the average one ounce a week—a yearly gain of three pounds 


and four ounces. 
(2) Children who were fed gained six ounces a week—a yearly 


gain of nineteen pounds and a half. 

(3) During a holiday of ten days the children who had been fed 
dropped a pound apiece in weight. 

(4) During this same holiday the control children freed from the 
strain of school work actually gained on the average one-half a pound 
apiece. 
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At the conclusion of this experiment another still more extensive 
one was carried on and since then school feeding on an extensive 
scale has been regularly instituted. During 1909 an average of 747 
children were fed free daily while the total number of children dealt 
with came to something over 5,500. The school population of Brad- 
ford is about 47,000. Of these only about 200 paid for their meals, 
either wholly or in part. It is planned to extend this service so that 
all of the children who are able to pay may be accommodated. 

The food is prepared in a large central kitchen and is placed in great 
heat retaining vessels and carried by motor cars to the twenty school 
dining rooms in the different districts. The kitchen is fitted with the 
most modern equipment. There are large steam jacketed boilers 
with a capacity of 100 gallons each, large porcelain baths for washing 
vegetables, a machine for cutting vegetables, tools for paring and coring 
apples, and thousands of soup plates, dinner plates, forks and spoons. 
Finally there are aprons and sleeves for the waitresses and teachers. 
These are made in the sewing classes by the children who also mend 
them when necessary. 

The original cost for the equipment for supplying three thousand 
meals a day was $3,000. Last spring it was so enlarged, at an addi- 
tional cost of $17,000, that ten thousand meals could be prepared. 
This included the installation of new bakers’ ovens in which the city 
will bake its own bread. These are heated by steam from the same 
boiler house that provides heat for one of the schools and warm water 
for the public baths. This arrangement will effect a great economy in 
running expenses. 

The dining halls are so arranged that the entire effect shall be edu- 
cative. They are painted and furnished in light colors, the tables are 
covered with white table cloths, and plants or flowers are provided. 
They accommodate about 125 children each. Teachers who volun- 
teer for the work but are paid a special fee for their services supervise 
the meals in all of the halls. There is one such teacher for about 
fifty children. Waitresses who serve the children are appointed 
from among the older children; sometimes they are girls from the 
secondary schools in the neighborhood. 

One account of the work in the Bradford schools closes with the 
following significant statement: 

The doctrine that child feeding would undermine parental responsibility has 


received a rude shock as scores of letters in our possession show that when circum- 
stances improve parents are the first to report this to the committee, are often most 
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grateful for what has been done for them, and are anxious to make way for the 
children of those less fortunate than themselves. 


Holland.—The work of school feeding in Holland before 1892 was 
carried on by voluntary societies. At that time when the municipali- 
ties began to give their support, there were no fewer than fifty-three 
communities supplying meals. The law of igoo enforces compulsory 
education in Holland and a section authorizes municipalities to pro- 
vide food and clothing for all needy school children whether in public 
or private schools. The object was to ensure school attendance. In 
the words of the royal decree of 1907 meals were to be given to chil- 
dren who are unable because of the lack of food and clothes to go 
regularly to school, or to those who probably would not continue to 
attend school regularly unless food and clothes are provided.” 

The cost per meal is restricted to about one and a half cents. The 
organization is about the same as in the other countries mentioned. 
Amsterdam serves lunch and sometimes breakfast during the school 
year. About four thousand children are fed in the winter time. 

Refezione Scolastica in Italy —San Remo was the first Italian city to 
have purely municipal provision for school feeding. This was started 
in 1896. There are no less than fifty towns in Italy which provide for 
school feeding. In more than half of the cases the work is entirely 
municipal and in others it is carried on by private organizations which 
receive municipal subsidies. In all the work is regarded as distinctly 
educational and not as a charity. 

Dr. Tonsig of Padua was the first person to investigate the actual 
food value of the meals which were served. The estimates he made 
then in regard to the correct dietary standards for school children 
marked the beginning of an important kind of work that has since been 
taken up by school doctors in all countries. 

In Italy the school meals are attended by a larger percentage of 
children than in any other country. In some towns the percentage 
is as high as seventy-eight. Rome reports that fifty per cent of the 
children receive the meals and that ninety-five of these pay for them. 

Switzerland.—So far back as 1894 an investigation in Switzerland 
showed that from thirty to forty thousand school children were being 
supplied with meals. These children were in eleven thousand schools, 
or about 28 per cent of allthe schools. They constituted between 7 and 
8 per cent of the entire number of school children. 

In 1903 a federal law was passed which included a section providing 
for “distribution of food and clothing to poor school children.” In 
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1906 permission was given to the cities to use state funds to help supply 
school meals. The report of a recent investigation reaches the con- 
clusion that there are about 50,000 who should be fed, or about 10 
per cent of the entire school population. The meal is generally the 
mid-day lunch. 

Other countries.—Nearly if not quite all of the other European coun- 
tries have taken some steps in the school feeding movement. Sys- 
tems more or less highly developed are found in Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, and there are beginnings 
also in Spain and Russia. 

Trend of Development.—There are certain general conclusions, both 
as to present scope and developing tendencies, which force themselves 
upon the attention of the student of the school feeding movement in 
Europe. In the first place the feeding of school children exists in 
practically all European countries and in many, if not most of them, it is 
national in scope. It is an old movement and in many places a 
thoroughly tried one. Its first beginnings date back more than a 
century, while during the past two decades its development has been 
increasingly rapid and consistent. So far as can be discovered there is 
no case of importance on record where it has been tried as an experi- 
ment and subsequently abandoned as impracticable or a failure. That 
it has commended itself both to the public and to the authorities seems 
conclusively demonstrated by its rapid increase and unbroken spread. 

The provisions for its support are becoming more and more general 
in scope and less and less dependence is being placed upon purely local 
initiative. As legislative enactments are being made there is an 
increasingly strong sentiment toward making them mandatory in char- 
acter, and as a corollary to this an increasingly lessened demand that 
such laws be purely permissive. 




















SCHOOL LUNCHES.' 
Ira S. Wite, M.D. 


The school lunch problem is not new, but has arisen whenever a state 
has 1egarded the children as its wards. Inancient Sparta, there was 
a most successful school lunch system at which the attendance was 
compulsory, and the food most trying, the better to develop Spartan 
character. 

The school lunch I desire to discuss is the school lunch in the ele- 
mentary schools, the schools which in 1908 included 93.47 per cent of 
the 18,582,294 students in the United States. There is, therefore, 
abundant reason to consider their necessities. 

The majority of children in our elementary schools need the school 
lunch. Lunch counters are provided in countless secondary schools 
for those children who, economically, represent the best home condi- 
tions and as a whole by their presence at a secondary school give evi- 
dence of at least sufficient food. In many kindergartens children 
bring a lunch of more or less food value that is there supplemented by 
milk. In schools for cripples, for tuberculous children, for defec- 
tives, it has been deemed advisable to supply lunches. Is it not 
equally essential to furnish all children part of the day’s food so as to 
be certain that there is some food supplied that will tend to prevent 
the development of the tuberculous conditions so largely responsible 
for our cripples? 

The true problem of the school lunch is not to relieve acute hunger 
or to satisfy the palate, but to relieve chronic malnutrition. It does 
not deal with the child who has no breakfast, or the child who bolts 
his food and runs to school, or the child who calmly munches a crust 
while sipping his lukewarm, oversteeped tea. It goes deeper into 
the social labyrinth and where it finds chronic undernourishment. 
Mr. Robert Hunter claims that “at least 3,300,000school children under 
14 years of age are underfed in the United States.”” Mr. John Spargo 
estimates that fully 2,000,000 children between the ages of 5 and 14 
years live in poverty. 


‘An abridgement of a paper read October 30, 1909, before the Home Economics 
Association of Greater New York. 
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Dr. Sill estimates that in Greater New York there are 555,525 
children in the elementary schools and he believes that 222,210 are 
ill nourished. He thinks there are “1,472,895 illy nourished school 
children in the United States.” Dr. MacMillan of Chicago found 
15.9 per cent of the kindergarten children physically below par, and 
estimated that 11 per cent of this impairment was due to underfeeding. 
Dr. Echholz estimates the number of underfed children in London to 
be 122,000. Dr. Mackenzie regards one-third of all the school children 
of Edinburgh as poorly nourished. Dr. Maxwell is reported as saying 
to the National Education Association in 1904 that there are 100,000. 
children unable to learn because of hunger. Drs. Frances Warner 
and Hack Tuke found 28.5 per cent of London school children suffering 
from deficient feeding. Dr. Lechstrecker in an examination of 10,707 
children in industrial schools in the state of New York found 9.32 per 
cent lacking in nourishment. 

What does all this underfeeding mean? It means that the school 
lunch problem reaches to the foundations of society. As in early times 
it was believed necessary to immure a child in building a bridge that 
was to last for all time, so today society is trampling upon its own flesh 
and purchasing a doubtful progress by sacrificing the children. What 
is the problem of undernourishment? Itisa malignant growth that has 
been thriving upon poor housing, crowded rooms, low wages, under- 
employment, alcoholism, poor hygiene, lack of sunlight, air, bathing, 
ignorance of food values, ignorance of the very laws of life and health. 
Acute hunger may force families to ask for aid in 60 per cent of the 
cases coming to organized societies, but chronic underfeeding takes 
its toll before the last straw breaks the back of pride and self respect. 

According to Dr. Underhill, twenty-two cents per man per day was 
in New York City in 1907 the minimum expenditure for food permitting 
a normal family of five to maintain physical efficiency. Today 
prices are higher. Chapin in his Standard of Living in New York 
City states that in families with an annual income of $400-$600, 76 
per cent are underfed; for those receiving $500-$800, 32 per cent; 
$800-$g00, 22 per cent; $g00-$1000, g per cent; while for those receiv- 
ing over $1000, the percentage is negligible. 

The special committee on the standard of living appointed at the 
New York State Conference of Charities and Correction in 1907 
regarded $825, or $16 per week, as a conservative estimate of the 
amount necessary to maintain a fairly proper standard of living in 
the Borough of Manhattan. 
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The effect of income on child growth is well shown by an analysis 
of the average height and weight of two groups of school children 
in Liverpool, one from a school in the wealthy district and another 
from a school in a district inhabited by the poor, as follows: 


Relative development of school children from wealthy and poor families. 























STATION OF AGE 7 YEARS. AGE It YEARS. AGE 14 YEARS. 
PARENTS. : ” " ee 
Height. Weight. Height. | Weight. Height. | Weight. 
Fi. 1d. Fi. a. Ft. lb 
Wealthy....| 3.12 49 4-75 | 70 5-75 94.33 
ee 3.80 43 4.10 | 53 4.70 71.00 





Bowditch noted over 30 years ago that “children of laboring classes 
inhabiting towns are at all ages decidedly shorter than the children 
of non-laboring classes attending public schools and universities, the 
difference attaining a maximum of over 4 in. at 13 years of age.” 

Part of the origin of undernourishment lies in poverty. But poverty 
is not the whole cause. The New York Committee on Physical Wel- 
fare of School Children found plenty of physical defects among children 
of families possessing incomes above the $16 a week necessary to have 
a proper standard of living. 

The Department of Health examined 275,641 school children in the 
Borough of Manhattan and found only 5.8 per cent of malnutrition. 
Had full investigation been made I believe the percentage of malnutri- 
tion cases would have been 35 per cent. The problem, then,is not 
one limited to children of poor parentage. The poor physical condi- 
tion of the school child is but a reflection of home conditions. Under- 
nourishment should be prevented from the beginning of the child’s 
life. Not alone the child at school—but the child just too young to 
go to school and the baby in arms must be regarded as a proper part 
of the school problem. To prepare a child for school should be the 
first interest of the school, worthy of careful consideration by edu- 
cators. 

“After bread, education,” wrote Hubert Bland. I should like to 
alter this so as to include those families where the relief question is 
not paramount: “With bread, education.” That is basic. The 
school lunch problem is not in its essence a relief problem; it is an 
educational problem. In Paris the cantines scolaires are part of an 
educational measure. One school lunch a day, however, will not solve 
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the question of feeding the children. At best, such a lunch can only 
be regarded as an additional meal supplementing the normal number 
a child requires or else it becomes a substitute for one of the home meals. 
In either case upon the food value of the other meals depends whether 
or no the child is to be dwarfed mentally and physically. 

If it now takes nine and one-half years for children to do eight years 
work, as our schools are graded, what part does malnutrition play? 
Are school courses graded for the underfed,—for their limited mental 
capacity,—for their starved memories? What percentage of absences 
are due to malnutrition? What diseases find welcome resting places in 
undernourished frames? What irritability, dullness, misbehavior are 
grounded in chronic underfeeding? What laggards and dullards 
arise from a starved mentality? What wastes of child lives, teachers’ 
nerves, educational funds, parental hopes are due to malnutrition? 
The school must begin a campaign of educational economy by secur- 
ing a healthier and more receptive child before schooling begins. As 
Bacon states, “the brain is in some sort in the custody of the stomach.” 

The school lunch must develop capable custodians of the brains and 
healthy protectors of the custodians. 

Intimately connected with the problem of lunches are many impor- 
tant subsidiary subjects. Table ethics, table manners, and conver- 
sation are worthy of school attention. At the New York Ethical 
Culture School the social value of the luncheon is cultivated. The 
feeling of democracy and equality can be easily fostered around the 
common table. Mr. Sidney Webb a few years ago advocated “an 
article in the educational code making obligatory in the time-table a 
new subject, viz: 12 to 1 p. m., Table Manners (materials provided).” 

At the cantines scolaires the teachers givesuch instruction. In addi- 
tion to table manners one can teach the necessity of taking time to 
eat and to masticate, not overlooking the needs of urging dental inspec- 
tion. There is the splendid opportunity of teaching domestic science, 
hygiene of kitchen and dining room, food values and food economics. 

These subjects should not be left to normal schools where the need 
of school lunches is based on convenience rather than on underfeeding 
—and judging from the menus of many of these lunch counters, the 
question of education has been entirely overlooked. There will be 
less running home, bolting a bite of poorly prepared food and rushing 
back to school hungry. There will be less spending of pennies for 
lollypops, buns, pickles, and ice cream, and indirectly fewer absences 
because of the results of frequent dietary indiscretions. 
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There will be better air than can be had in many of the houses. 
Children will have a meal free from scolding, hustling, bolting, and 
will return to school studies with a mind prepared for work without 
a preliminary restless fifteen minutes. School lunches may be “inade- 
quate to correct physical conditions that home and street environ- 
ment produce,” but they are “a means of insuring punctual attend- 
ance or better attention,” and form a mode of reaching out toward the 
problems of the home and the street. 

From the nutrition and educational standpoint the choosing of the 
school lunch is most important. Dr. C. F. Langworthy? has found 
that the average adult of the United States is daily supplied with 100 
gm. protein, 150 gm. fat, and 350 gm. carbohydrate, with an energy 
value of 3000 calories. He estimates that children between the ages 
of 6 and 9 years require o.5 of this amount, and those from 1o to 12 
years 0.6 too.7. Regarding the average age of the school child as 
1o years, this is equivalent to approximately 60 gm. protein and 
1800 calories of energy. I believe that at least one-fourth of the total 
daily needs or about 450 calories should be furnished by the school 
lunch. 

But there are many other considerations entering into the question. 
The food must be easily digested as well as appetizing and palatable. 
It may vary greatly in its component nutrients but must always sup- 
ply an abundance of the various mineral constituents deemed especi- 
ally valuable for the development of children, particularly lime, iron, 
and phosphorus. Quantitative variations must be considered as well 
as qualitative. The sensation of fullness is desired by the child, 
whatever the sufficiency in calories. There must be seasonal varia- 
tions, certain foods being best relished in warm or cold weather. 
Local conditions must always be considered very carefully; the domi- 
nant nationality, the prevailing religion, both bringing up food prob- 
lems. In general Italians like thick soups; Irish children prefer thin 
soup. Italians wish vegetables; Irish want meat. For Catholic 
children, on Friday, meals without meat must be provided. For 
Jewish children the laws of Kosher must be observed. 

From the practical point of view one must consider the cost of the 
foods, the ease and rapidity of preparation, the difficulties of service, 
the amount of waste. From the educational point, the lunch should 
contain foods seldom or never supplied in the house. Tastes should 
be cultivated for nourishing foods that are cheap and easily prepared. 


*U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook, 1907, pp. 361-378. 
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The problem of the management of the lunches is intricate. It is 
practically impossible to have a system of individual dishes, unless the 
dishes are all numbered and a number given to each child. Tohave 
each child responsible for the cleanliness of his own dishes is desirable 
but more easilysaid than done. The tickets for the lunch should be of 
metal and sterilized daily. 

The meal having been provided the question arises, who is to eat? 
How may the underfed be determined? How can the poor, who are 
unable to pay for the lunch, secure it? How may the poverty-stricken 
be found? Which children require the lunches because no one is at 
home to supply the food at noon? The variations in children must 
be studied because the presence of a circus parade may diminish 
attendance at the lunch. A rainy day will cause a rush for the lunch, 
while holiday seasons cause a decrease in the attendance. Even the 
bell of the hokey-pokey man will call many from the good food to the 
second rate ice cream. If the menus are known to the youngsters in 
advance, some meals will attract a throng and others will entice few 
to the lunch table. Experience has 1evealed these as important con- 
ditions to be studied and mastered. 

In working out a system to take care of all possible conditions the 
following points must be discussed: Should school lunches be com- 
pulsory and free, or available foranominal price? Should the lunches 
be prepared at the school or at a central kitchen? Should the chil- 
dren prepare the food or should a chef be employed? Should the 
domestic science classes prepare the lunches? Should school lunches 
be supplied by the municipality through the department of education? 
Should the municipality supply the education and the children furnish 
the food? Should private philanthropy pay deficits? Should school 
lunches be self-supporting? 

Compulsory attendance at a school lunch insures the underfed 
children receiving one good meal. It does not, however, have any 
eifect upon the other meals at home nor does it correct to any great 
extent underfeeding. It is far from proved that school lunches are 
the essential part of a system to betterchild health. To make a school 
lunch available for all children at a nominal price does not insure the 
lunches going to those children most requiring them. 

I do not believe anyone questions that the feeding of children is a 
function of the home. To make lunches free and compulsory is to 
lessen the responsibility of the home toward the child, and school 
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lunches should not lower parental responsibility but enhance it. It is 
most true that “mothers will naturally take a greater interest in the 
welfare of their children if held responsible for proper food and proper 
home surroundings than if not reminded of their responsibilities.” 

Nor should school lunches degenerate into food doles. The family 
that cannot afford to pay 1 cent to 3 cents daily for the lunch of a child 
requires more help than merely to supply the child with a few bites 
to eat. The family that cannot live up to its responsibility is worthy 
of investigation by a society dealing with the important problems of 
family relief. The low price school lunch should be made available 
to all children. Parents should voluntarily allow their children to 
avail themselves of the school lunches not as a means of shirking respon- 
sibility but as an evidence of their appreciation of the valuable lessons 
to be gained for the children as well as the adequate supply of food at 
a low cost. : 

By making the lunches available it becomes essential to reach back 
into the homes. There must be close codperation between the home 
and the school whose common thought is child welfare. When 
social and economic conditions allow, when a sufficient knowledge of 
dietetics and child hygiene has permeated the home, and when the 
school curricula are adjusted to the physical capabilities of the chil- 
dren there will no longer be a need of school lunches. 

Again, school lunches should not be interpreted simply as a relief 
problem, as that is far from the function. Unless intimately con- 
nected with the educational problem they lose much of their value. 
They should not discriminate, as when offered to the poor, the cripples, 
and the defectives. If they are of value to children they should be 
made available for all. 

The question as to whether lunches should be prepared at the indi- 
vidual schools or at a central kitchen brings up an important matter 
of policy. If lunches are to be provided simply as a matter of relief, 
by relief societies or philanthropic organizations, the funds should be 
administered as economically as possible and a central kitchen becomes 
almost a necessity. If they are a part of an educational plan, then 
they should by all means and at any expense be provided for and pre- 
pared at the individual schools and this irrespective of who is to pay 
for the lunch. Obviously, if the lunches are to be of service in teach- 
ing children and their mothers, their preparation at school becomes an 
essential part of the plan. 

Should the children prepare the meals or should a cook be employed? 
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From an educational point of view, there is but one answer. Let the 
children prepare the meals, set the table, etc., as in the elementary 
schools of Stockholm and at the special class schools in New York. 
The ideal way would be to have each grade prepare its own meals as 
this would allow a normal and gradual extension of training in all that 
pertains to food hygiene. To employ a cook is to add the greatest 
single item of expense in preparing lunches, particularly if no central 
kitchen is to be used. 

Should school lunches be supplied by the municipality as part of an 
educational plan? Yes. I do not mean that free lunches should be 
distributed. School lunches should be available for all children at a 
nominal cost. Those children whose parents are unable to pay for the 
lunches in full should be permitted to pay for them in part, and the 
children with very poor parents should have the lunches furnished at 
the expense of the city. It is cheaper to feed a child in school than in 
a hospital or in a prison. 

As part of an educational propaganda in this country private philan- 
thropy has equipped and maintained school lunches and paid the 
deficits when they occurred. At present those private organizations 
that are prepared to serve lunches should be encouraged to continue 
their work and offer lunches to a larger number of children. That 
school lunches can be self-supporting is beyond question, but not to 
cover rent, initial expense for equipment, gas and service, together 
with the salary of a teacher to develop the educational work and the 
salary of a needed investigator capable of ascertaining home condi- 
tions and able to bring about a better codéperation between the home 
and the school. In fact if a schoollunch is self-supporting, it is likely 
to represent merely an efficient relief organization divested of most of 
its constructive features. The larger the number of children fed, the 
less will be the deficit per capita, for theinitial expense, cost of gas, etc., 
will be fairly constant whether 50 or 150 lunches are to be prepared. 

The most important factor for the successful management of school 
lunches is the active codperation of the grade teachers and principals 
with the domestic science teachers, the home visitors, the medical 
inspectors, and the school nurses, so that no unde1fed, undernourished, 
physically weak or mentally backward child may be overlooked. 
Personally I believe that each school should have a committee of 
mothers brought into close relation with the school lunch problem as 
an excellent aid in developing methods for the successful carrying out 
of plans for home education through this means. 
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Should the school lunch supply the whole noon meal or is it more 
desirable to supplement the lunch the child brings from home? Is 
it desirable to have a definite lunch merely of food available at a lunch 
counter according to the palate and inclination of the children? Ido 
not believe that the lunch counter alone has a place in the elementary 
school unless children’s taste can be so guided as to create a demand 
for more nutritious and less indigestible foods. It is very doubtful 
that this can be accomplished in the lower grades. The lunch box from 
home should always be encouraged. The school responsibility lies 
in educating the home so that the food provided shall be of a character 
suitable to supply appropriate nourishment for physical and mental 
development. To have the school lunch supply warm food and have 
the child’s lunch box furnish the rest of the nutrients would be excel- 
lent. If the child would otherwise go home to a sparse and poorly 
prepared lunch it would be far better to encourage lunching at school 
until the home standard has been properly raised. 

The main difficulties of home dietaries are their one-sidedness, 
excessive food waste, poor cooking, use of expensive foods in propor- 
tion to income, and lack of nourishment supplied in proportion to the 
food cost. The educational purpose of the school lunches must be to 
offset and overcome these deficiencies. As stated by Atwater and 
Bryant.’ “It is quite evident that what is needed among the families 
more than anything else is instruction in the way to make the little 
they have go the farthest.” 

School can develop a new order of home-makers by teaching the 
children. A course in foods, using the lunch as a syllabus, would 
sesult in the children learning much of future benefit to the commun- 
ity. Through the children knowledge of food values, cost, economy, 
and cooking would be introduced into their homes. By securing 
coéperation of mothers, by giving informal talks to mothers’ meetings, 
by having the home visitor ally school and home more closely, the 
home would be bettered and made a safer home for children. 

We shall know whether the work has been done well by the effects 
upon the childen, the school and the homes. The benefits accruing 
to the children will be better physical development, gain in weight, 
lessened frequency of digestive disturbances, better manners, increased 
useful knowledge, less mental backwardness, better appreciation, less 
worry, less illness. The school will gain by more regular attendance, 


°U. S. Dept. Agr., Office Experiment Stations, Bull. 116, p. 78. 
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fewer absences, better attention, less loss of time from the wearisome 
repetition necessary with dullards, fewer absences on the part of 
teachers owing to wrecked nerves. The school as a whole will also 
gain immeasurably from the closer coéperation with and understand- 
ing of the homes. The homes will be helped through the increase of 
their responsibility toward the children. Home standards will be 
raised along with the standard of living. Home health will be bettered 
and corresponding economic gains will arise. Not only saving in 
expenses, but a prodigious saving in losses now due to malnutrition, 
disease, and distress may be the result of an intelligent health propa- 
ganda based upon a system of school lunches. 

The school lunch, then, should be merely a form of educational 
coéperation allowing home and school to see each other more closely 
and more clearly and permitting both to work together in harmony 
for the best development of their common charge—the children. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Wile’s paper, he was asked to 
make a brief statement as to what had been actually accomplished, 
and he stated that, after numerous difficulties had been encountered, 
it was finally decided to get all the expert opinions and the best 
judgment thereon that could be obtained. A committee had been 
formed, consisting of the President of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion of Greater New York, various members of the Faculty of Colum- 
bia University, various people interested in social or other phases of 
school work, the supplying of funds, the general lunch problem, and 
others. A new committee had organized, the New York School 
Lunch Committee, and was carefully studying all phases of the prob- 
lem with a view to its complete solution. The hardest point is appar- 
ently how to reach the children who actually need the school lunch, 
and a sub-committee has been appointed on this phase. Underfed 
children, those suffering from malnutrition, and of dull mental capaci- 
ties, are to be made the subject of special inquiry. The codperation 
of school principals is to be sought, and a mothers’ committee has 
been appointed in one school to enlist the codperation of parents. 











A STUDY OF THE UNDER-NOURISHED SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF BALTIMORE. 


M. L. Wate, 
Special Agent of the Baltimore Charity Organization Society. 


One winter, a few years go, my window looked out upon a mission 

building in East London, where free breakfasts were provided for the 
school children of the neighborhood. Every morning my attention 
was attracted by the children in line, pushing and fighting among 
themselves, as they waited for the opening of the doors, the stronger, 
selfish, late arrivals striving in the scramble to take the places of any 
weak, early comers. Thinly clad, many of them, with foot coverings 
of the poorest kind, they stood in the rain and mud, or in the sharp 
cold winds for half an hour, or sometimes much longer. It was not 
an inspiring sight, and when, led by my interest in this daily morning 
scene, I visited some of these distribution centers the inside view was 
no more reassuring. It was always with a feeling of satisfaction that 
we were doing no such thing at home that I looked on at what was so 
clearly a wasteful attempt to remedy the situation, unsatisfactory in 
results, and in many respects harmful. 
‘ When, therefore, in 1907 the question of the underfed school child 
was agitated in Baltimore I was keenly interested. Less impulsive 
for once than our English cousins we decided to make an investiga- 
tion as to the nature and extent of the trouble before determining 
how to meet the situation. It was thought best to take some one 
school in a poor part of the city and make a careful and thorough 
inquiry into the home conditions of the children of the school who 
were suffering from malnutrition. 

The school selected was one where the medical inspector had 
reported unusually bad conditions, and where, too, the teachers were 
not only much exercised about these same conditions, but were ready 
to lend their assistance in every possible way to the inquiry. Just 
a word at the outset about some of the conditions prevailing in the 
school and the neighborhood from which the children are drawn. 
While located in a poor part of the city there are no doubt poorer 
sections, if one has the question of money in mind, but in ignorance, 
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in lack of conformity to any American standard of living, in unsani- 
tary methods and conditions, in absence of ideals and ideas, in short, 
in real wretchedness this is, probably, as bad as any. Russian, Polish, 
Austrian, German and Finnish Jews made up sixty-five per cent of 
the children in the school with Italians next in number and Lithuan- 
ians following. Only fifteen per cent were American children. 

The English language is not therefore the language of their homes 
—in fact, in the greater number of homes visited the services of an 
interpreter were required. This was, indeed, a part of Baltimore 
as separate and distinct from North Baltimore as if it were another 
city—a part of Baltimore too, that in the olden days was the home of 
well to do, comfortable citizens. The spacious old houses have now 
been converted into tenements, every floor occupied by one or more 
families and the modern conveniences found in the tenements of today 
entirely lacking. A bath room, for instance, was found only in avery 
few homes, chiefly those of Americans. The work was begun with a 
list of those children, representing a hundred families, who were appar- 
ently suffering from malnutrition, which had been made up by the 
medical examiner and the teachers. Visits to the homes of the 
children in question and careful inquiry into the financial affairs of 
the families resulted in reporting a few families, but not over a half 
dozen, to the Federated Charities as needing assistance. In all other 
cases the great need was for higher standards of living and more 
intelligence in the use of the resources at hand. Many of the children 
were suffering from adenoids, enlarged tonsils, bad eyes and teeth, 
but I felt that the many bad conditions that are described in this 
paper were far more important in their effect on health. 

It was found that a large number of the children were addicted to 
the candy habit. They spent all of their pennies, and these amounted 
to a surprising number in the day, for cheap candy and then, as the 
parents complained, ate little or nothing at meals. Many of the 
children reported as coming to school without breakfast, were found 
to be in the habit of spending their evenings on the street, at moving 
picture shows, or other places of entertainment; in consequence of 
which they went to bed at a late hour and arose in the morning only 
just in time to get to school. 

In this connection it seems advisable to speak of the respect accorded 
to their children by the foreign parents who are dependent on their 
help as interpreters for all intercourse with the people of this new 
country to which they have come. This dependence results in most 
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cases in weakening the authority and restraining influence of the 
parent. 

As a contributing cause to the poor physical condition of the children 
in this school I am inclined to give third place to the unsanitary condi- 
tions under which many of them lived. When the question was put, 
as it always was “Do you sleep with the windows open?” the reply, 
almost invariably in a tone of surprise and disapproval, was “Oh, no, 
indeed.” Where two rooms (or in some cases only one) constitute 
the living quarters, they serve as kitchen, dining-room, sitting-room 
and bed-room. A bed always stands in one corner, and a family of 
from five to eight people spend a part of the day and some of them the 
night in air that is only changed by the occasional opening and clos- 
ing of the door leading into the hall. Is it any wonder that the child 
from such a home is pale and listless and puny? 

A few children, and those almost exclusively in the American fami- 
lies, were found to be underfed, or improperly fed. The greater num- 
ber of these children were the children of mothers who had spent their 
girlhood in factories. They had had, in consequence, little or no 
training to prepare them for their work as wives and mothers, but were 
women who had had to “pick up” a knowledge of cooking when the 
call came for it, who had never been taught how to buy the best and 
most economical foods or learned the many simple, but useful points, 
that count in good management of a home. 

Another small class, almost exclusively foreign, in their efforts to 
save, to get ahead in the world, are denying themselves and their 
families the proper living conditions; they are crowded into miserable 
rooms, eating the cheapest food and wearing the poorest clothing. I 
recall an Italian family of this class, “‘a particularly poor family need- 
ing special attention,” the teacher had reported. I climbed a rickety, 
dark stairway to the dingy room that they called home and found 
the mother stitching on trousers, too busy in her efforts to make every 
minute count to give any time to the care of home and children. 
The room was dirty in the extreme, the children in like condition and 
most scantily clad. The younger ones, with a pot of macaroni on a 
chair between them, were drawing out the pieces with their fingers 
and eating greedily. A poor, sickly looking baby was in the care of 
theolderchildren. Fuller inquiry into the affairs of this family revealed 
the fact that they had several hundred dollars saved. This was the 
most extreme case I found but it was not an isolated one. Other 
foreign families represented in this school had saved to good purpose, 
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owned their homes, or had a business of their own while at the same 
time providing well for the daily needs of the family. 

In a few cases where there had been illness, or the mother was a 
widow or the earnings of the father were squandered, there was no 
money to buy proper food and these families were turned over to the 
Federated Charities, but certainly free breakfasts or lunches for this 
small class would not furnish adequate relief. 

I have come to believe that the children suffering from malnutri- 
tion in the different schools in Baltimore and perhaps in other cities 
belong to one of the classes enumerated in the study of conditions in 
this one school. The number in the different classes may vary in the 
different schools as different nationalities are represented but they 
are pretty surely all to be found among them. What then, is the way 
to meet this question of the underfed school child? How solve the 
problem that is growing while we consider it? To those who are 
working among these people there seems to be only one answer. 
After a careful study of conditions the cure is to be found in personal 
service applied patiently and persistently in teaching the parents 
better standards of living and how to attain them with the means at 
hand. Cooking classes have done much for the mothers who before 
marriage had no opportunity to learn to cook. Many foreign mothers 
do not need to be taught this art but they still need what the friendly 
visitor can bring them, better adaptation to conditions in this new 
land, more intelligent control of their children. 














EXPERIMENTS WITH SCHOOL LUNCHES IN 
NEW YORY CITY.’ 


MABEL H. KITTREDGE, 
of the New York School Lunch Committee. 


There is universal interest and universal effort to find a solution to 
the problem of school lunches. It is important, first of all, that we 
catch a glimpse of this attitude of mind. The public, the world over, 
seems to have come to the conclusion that if the State is to educate 
children (and even the most conservative communities now admit that 
it must do so) it is mere waste of money to try to educate a half starved 
child. 

Let me quote from the several writers on this subject. Miss 
Caroline L. Hunt in The Daily Meals of School Children’ asks the 
question whether free meals may not be a necessary means of securing 
that equality of opportunity for which our public school system stands, 
when reports from all the larger cities show that children are coming 
to school hungry or so underfed as to be unable to take full advantage 
of the instruction offered them. Lillian Wald, in Charities and Com- 
mons, writes: “The school lunch is not a departure from the principle 
of the obligation assumed by educational authorities toward the child, 
but an intensive application of the measures adopted for the physical 
nurture of the child, to the end of securing in adult years the highest 
efficiency of the citizen.”” If food were looked upon as vitally con- 
nected with health and efficiency, instead of as a means of gratifying 
the palate, we should think more about the desirability of imparting 
mental and physical health to the next generation, and less about 
pauperizing the parent. 

Superintendent Maxwell says that there are 17,769 children in New 
York City suffering from the horrors of malnutrition. “How ridicu- 
lous,” he adds, “to compel children to attend school when the hungry 
stomach will not permit them to learn.” Dr. Falkner believes it is 


1 Read October 30, 1909, before the Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. 
*U.S. Bur. Education, Bull. 3, 1909. 
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this army of backward pupils who are holding back the efficiency of 
our public schools. 

For six years in Birmingham, England, school children have been 
fed, first by the generosity of one man, later by the municipality 
coéperating with charitable organizations. In London, in 1908, 
definite steps were taken toward making an annual appropriation 
from county funds for the purpose of feeding underfed children. 

Cantines in Paris are attached to all public schools, and in other 
cities in France this is alsotrue. Germany raises money by private 
enterprise, supplemented by municipal funds, to feed her school 
children. In Denmark, in Norway and Sweden, in Spain, in Switzer- 
land, and in Italy, luncheons are served to the school children, and 
the expense is divided between charitable organizations, the munici- 
pality, and the children themselves. In Belgium, Brussels and Hol- 
land meals are served free to all underfed school children, and all this 
because of a new attitude of mind toward food in its relation to edu- 
cation which looks toward efficiency in the child and later in the 
adult. 

If we agree then that in some way underfed children must be nour- 
ished, if a larger part of the money spent on our public schools is not 
to be wasted, naturally we ask how is this feeding to be done? This 
our experiments have not as yet shown, but four ways are being tried 
as follows: First, where the expense is borne by the State, assisted by 
charitable organizations, many children being fed free: second, where 
the school board, charitable associations and the parent codperate; 
third, where the municipality feeds only the underfed children; 
fourth, where the parents of the children bear the expense when able, 
charity assisting when necessary. 

The fourth method we are trying here in New York City, in Public 
Schools Nos. 51 on West 44th Street, and 21 on Mott Street. Such 
children as are able to pay are charged three cents a meal, while those 
known to be unable to pay are paid for by outside contributions, any 
deficit being also covered by outside help. 

The first luncheon was served in Public School No. 51, on Novembe1 
23, 1908, and has been repeated every school day since. The amount 
of food given to each child each day has contained what is estimated 
as one-third of the required daily nourishment. The menu or bill 
of fare in this school, where the pupils are mostly of Irish parentage, 
was for one week as follows: Monday, one-third qt. vegetable soup 
with meat stock and two slices of bread; Tuesday, one-third qt. pea 
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soup and bread; Wednesday, rice pudding with milk and two slices 
of bread; Thursday, cracked wheat and raisins and bread; Friday, 
cocoa and a cheese sandwich. 

During the 141 school days occurring between the beginning of the 
experiment and the end of the school year, a total of 19,013 lunches were 
paid for at three cents per day. A total of 1136 lunches were paid 
for by outside charity, and 846 lunches were furnished children free 
as payment for their services. The average number fed daily was 149 
out of a total of 2000 children in the school. The total expense of 
food and service (other than administrative service) was $715.87, the 
total income from sale of tickets (those paid for by the children and 
charity) $706.84, leaving a deficit of but $9.03. It cost, then, in this 
school, 3.4 cents a day to feed a child and the income per child per day 
was 3.3 cents. As1.8 cents of this daily cost per child was for service, 
it is probable that an increase of attendance would make the luncheons 
self-supporting. 

On March 15, 1909, luncheon was first served in School No. 21, at 
Mott and Spring streets. In this school are 2100 pupils, all Italians. 
An Italian cook was found to be necessary, and only food conforming 
to Italian customs was supplied. The menu for one week, for example, 
was as follows: Minestra or cabbage stew, made with oil and garlic; 
lima beans (dried) and postu; rice and peas, cooked with oil or lard; 
lentils; cocoa and meat and potato sandwich; macaroni; and in addi- 
tion each day two slices of Italian bread. Since the Italian custom is 
to eat very little breakfast, but a hearty meal at noon and at night, 
the Italian child requires one-half the daily nourishment at each of 
these meals. He eats few sweets between meals and drinks little tea 
as compared with the Irish child, and comes to the noon luncheon 
with a good healthy appetite. 

In the 65 days between March 15 and June 25, 1909, 8837 lunches 
were paid for by the children. One hundred lunches were paid for by 
charity and 586 lunches were given free of charge in return for services. 
The daily average attendance was 145 and the cost 4.4 cents per lunch 
per child. There was a deficit of $66.78 in the 65 days. 

We ha ve found, then, that while the total daily attendance in these 
two schools was 4100 pupils, the average daily attendance at luncheon 
has been but 293. Another discouraging fact is that the children 
buying the noon meal are not, as a rule, the underfed children. We 
have also found that little help is to be gained by visiting the parents 
of the children that are suffering from malnutrition. The poverty, 
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ignorance or indifference that has been the reason for the child’s 
physical state cannot be done away with so easily. The difficulties 
in the way seem to be, first, lack of authority to feed a child at school, 
even when medical inspection has proved that that child needs a noon- 
day meal. Probably, too, this authority will never be gained with 
pay luncheons herein America, Second,we haveas yet found no way to 
prevent a child from spending his luncheon money for candy, so 
that we must constantly cater to the child’s whims in order to have 
the lunch counter receive the three cents rather than the candy store, 
though the child’s taste is not always in accord with the most nourish- 
ing food at the least price. It is our experience thatif the Italian boy 
wants twice as much macaroni as can be cooked for three cents, or 
more than is necessary for his needs, and does not get it. he 
goes out and buys pickles. If the Irish child who likes thin, watery 
soup of little nutritive value finds barley or rice in his soup, he leaves 
the soup uneaten and stays away on the following day. 

Has the school luncheon thus far succeeded? Not from the stand- 
points of business or the health of the underfed child. It does not 
pay expenses and the children who most need the lunch do not get it. 
Still the numbers patronizing it are increasing every day; the children 
are growing to like the food that is good for them, and the day seems 
nearer when a way will be found of helping underfed children whose 
parents are able to pay for a three-cent meal, but who do not now take 
advantage of the school lunch. 

This, then , is the plain story of what has been done thus far here in 
New York City to promote the school luncheon problem. Itis not a 
record of great achievement, but the tale of an experiment in what 
the future may show to be the right direction. The conditions in 
free America are so vastly different from those in foreign lands, where 
municipal regulation almost seems to have taken the place of divine 
Providence, that we must consider the feeding of school children a 
problem yet to be solved. 








REPORT OF THE PENNY LUNCHES SERVED BY THE 
STARR CENTRE ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


ALICE C. BOUGHTON, Superintendent. 


The penny lunches served by the Starr Centre are of necessity 
restricted in character, for the variety of foods that can be prepared 
and served at a school without profit or loss is limited. It is a penny 
lunch which is needed in many schools of the slum districts, where 
numbers of children have but a penny to spend. 

Five elementary schools are being served with the lunches—one 
colored, one Italian, one Jewish and two special schools, the attend- 
ance on the latter being made up of truant, backward and incorrigible 
boys. The equipment, management and serving of the lunches is 
very simple; the general arrangement is the same in all. 

The lunches are under the care of a supervisor, a domestic science 
graduate, whose duties are to prepare the weekly menu and the recipes 
to be used; to investigate the source of milk and food supplies, secur- 
ing special prices when possible; and to oversee the practical work 
by visiting the schools as often as is necessary to keep them up to the 
standard. She receives at the end of each week a memorandum 
from each school of the character and number of lunches sold, and at 
the end of the month a balance statement, for, since the aim of the 
Starr Centre is to give a few cents’ worth of food at cost, the super- 
visor must keep in close touch with the work. 

There is a woman in charge of the preparation and serving of the 
lunches in each school. She does the buying, pays all bills, and 
receives the children’s money. 

In the elementary schools the lunches are served during the morn- 
ing recess; in the special schools at the morning recess and at noon, 
since the children are not dismissed until 2 o’clock. Each day there 
is one hot dish, either cocoa, rice pudding, bean soup, creamed hominy, 
or macaroni with cheese. Twice a week there is stewed fruit, apricots, 
prunes, peaches, apples, or cherries, either alone or with half a shredded 
wheat biscuit. Graham wafers, milk lunch, coffee cakes, and glazed 
buns are served daily, as is also fresh fruit in season. 
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In general, the portion served for one cent is, for the liquid and 
cooked foods, one cup (one-sixth quart). Another cent will pur- 
chase one apple, one orange, one banana, or a proportionate quan- 
tity of other fruits, four graham wafers, or one coffee cake or one 
like. In this connection it is interesting to note that the energy 
value of one portion of the various foods supplied has close limits, 
ranging, except for the fruits, from 124 to 164 calories per portion. 

The cost of equipping the schools and maintaining the lunches is 
met by the Starr Centre from other funds so that all money received 
from the children is returned in food value. On the 60,000 lunches 
sold year before last, there was a profit of $3.45. Last year nearly 
go,cco lunches were sold with still less profit. 

The need for the lunches is so apparent that it seems hardly worth 
while to dwell long upon it. The parents are working people whose 
occupations frequently call them out before the children are up; conse- 
quently the children have to shift for themselves, and it often happens 
that they have no breakfast, or that the pennies left them are spent 
for cinnamon buns, taffy-on-a-stick, or like “dainties.” The Starr 
Centre entered this field to study these conditions and if possible to 
alleviate them, by substituting clean, wholesome food for that offered 
by the street vender, and to gain an entrance into the homes of the 
children so that harmful conditions might be relieved. 

To carry out this plan it was found necessary to engage the services 
of a penny lunch visitor who was put in touch with the underfed 
children in one school through the assistance of the medical inspector 
and the school nurse. She has just begun her investigations in the 
homes of these children, but already some interesting facts are coming 
to the surface, for instance, cases where there are four well fed and one 
underfed child in the same family. Obviously it is not poverty nor 
lack of food which keeps that child back, but some peculiarity of his 
physique which the mother has not discovered or not known how to 
remedy. It seems probable that there are many more just such cases, 
where nothing but the actual personal knowledge of the home condi- 
tions in the case of the individual child can enable that child to be 
intelligently helped and permanently benefitted. Of course, the work 
of the visitor is not strictly luncheon work, but the best public service 
can be rendered only when the lunch is made the excuse for gaining 
access to the home to remedy conditions there, so that with the child 
properly fed both at home and at school we may very materially 
lessen the number of under nourished children in this city. 
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BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL LUNCHES. 
Mrs. Mary H. Moran. 


Director of the New England Kitchen. 


The story of the beginning of lunches in the high schools of Boston 
is the story of the beginning of the school lunch movement in America 
In 1894 an agitation which had begun some time earlier, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, resulted in the passage ofan 
order by the Boston School Board to the effect “that only such food 
as was approved” by them “should be sold in the city school houses.” 
Mrs. Richards’ interest had been aroused by a recognition of the edu- 
cational opportunities that lay in the serving of properly prepared 
food, as well as the possible danger that lurked in the food which the 
children were purchasing from the corner groceries, push carts and in 
one or two instances from stands of “goodies” installed in the school 
buildings by the janitors. As a matter of fact, it was the business 
enterprise shown in these last instances that brought most forcibly 
before the school board and other interested members of the com- 
munity the need of uniform lunch facilities in the city’s high schools 
and of proper supervision to hold the lunches to a good standard. 

By the plan finally adopted, the lunches were prepared under the 
supervision of Mrs. Richards at the New England Kitchen. From 
this point the “finished product” was distributed to nine high schools 
where counters and simple equipment for reheating and serving were 
installed at the expense of the city. With the exception of fuel, some 
janitor service, and the renewal of stationary equipment, the work 
was not further subsidized by the city. The New England Kitchen 
owners assumed all financial responsibility, including the initial cost 
of equipment, etc. The selling prices were low but it was planned 
from the start to put the enterprise on a business basis to the extent 
of making the receipts cover all expenses. The menus were simple 
and fell within such limitations as were imposed upon the scheme by 
the system of preparation at a central plant and transportation to the 
several distributing centers, but all dishes were made as nourishing 
as possible, the recipes being carefully worked out, under Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ supervision, with this end in view. 

This, practically, was the organization under which the enterprise 
was carried on for thirteen years, an enterprise admirably conducted 
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from the point of view of science, education and public spirit, and 
which undoubtedly inspired and influenced the spread of the school 
lunch movement throughout the country. 

With the taking over of the New England Kitchen in 1907, the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union became sponsor for the 
school luncheon. By an agreement with the school committee, the 
lunches are provided at cost and the work is under the general super- 
vision of an advisory committee on school lunches, made up of 
three representatives of the Union and three high school head masters 
elected annually by the Association of Head Masters of Boston High 
and Latin Schools. With this exception, the present plan of organiza- 
tion is practically the same as the original one, although the increased 
volume of business has been in proportion to the growth of the city’s 
high schools. Today luncheon for upwards of four thousand children 
is being distributed through fifteen schools, situated within a radius 
of five miles from the kitchen. The problem of providing for the smaller 
outlying schools, where the patronage is small and the cost of transpor- 
tation large, is met by applying against the deficit at these points the 
surplus from the central schools where the larger numbers fed, 
decrease in cost of transportation, etc., lower the per capita cost. 
This is one illustraton of the benefit that accrues through the cen- 
tralized system that makes possible uniform service in every district. 
of the city. 

An actual menu selected at random from the menus for a week 
follows: 


MENU, Boston High Schools, February 11, 1910. 


Tomato bisque soup with two soda crackers. .... 2... 6.6... ceees 5c. 
Cocoa with whipped cream and two graham crackers............. 6.66.00: 5c. 
Sliced ham, egg or lettuce sandwich (large)... ...... 06.6 cc eee eee 5c. 
American cheese or jam sandwich (small)... ............ 6666s e cues I, 3C.; 2, §C. 
Crust sandwich, two with milk or three without.......... 2.2.6.6... cee 5c. 
White or graham bread and butter sandwich (large)................ I, 3C.; 2, 5C. 
i 6d DAR UeeWhesbebusedecncesesa+ecers eens I, 3C.; 2, 5c. 
ea ee ee ee kane eihetabdaakaxann I, 3C.; 2, 5c. 
ESET EE OE eee eee re eee 5c. 
Rs cc winc ccc bhesétiewscccnbtenessenwa 5¢ 

Tee ee tee eu dds cies one éeedsecsusnebueenenaevees 5c 

EEE a ee ee eee 5c 

I CIIIGUNIED, ccc cccesccccscsccesostescecsecesenceses Sc. 
Plain frosted cake or gingerbread....... 2.2.6... 6c ce cece ewe e ewes 3, $C.3 8, SC. 
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Units of measure per order as follows: Milk and soup 4} orders to the quart; vege- 
table dishes 4 orders to the quart; meat and fish 5 orders to the quart; Jellies and 
puddings 6 orders to the quart and stewed fruits and salads 8 orders to the quart. 


*Much use is made of this opportunity for selection. 


With the exception of popcorn, crackers, chocolate tablets and ice 
cream, everything served, including bread, is cooked at the New 
England Kitchen. The supplies are bought with those used in the 
Union’s lunch department—an arrangement that makes the cost of 
raw material lower than otherwise would be possible; the workers are 
onamaximum eight hour day and come under the “Union’s” stand- 
ard of wages, vacation allowance, etc.—a standard that is equal to 
what holds in the best restaurants in Boston. As to standards of 
cleanliness, it was learned recently that the Board of Health records 
show the New England Kitchen bakery to be the “best ot its kind 
in the city.” 

Particular attention has been given to the milk supply for the 
lunches. Through the codperation of Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware, 
well known in Massachusetts as owner of the “Warelands” farm and 
dairy, the milk is drawn from a tuberculin-tested herd in a dairy in 
which first class sanitary conditions are maintained under Mrs. 
Ware’s immediate supervision. This means an expensive milk supply 
when the cost of service and transportation is added and the milk is 
sold at a financial loss. 

The packing of three to four thousand lunches daily, in a space of 
three hours, calls for the closest kind of organization of time and 
effort. The average daily output includes 100 quarts soup, 200 
quarts cocoa, 1300 sandwiches, 200 buns, 1000 coffee rolls, 100 loaves 
cake, 200 cup custards, 100 quarts ice cream, soo orders of “special”’ 
hot dishes (macaroni and cheese, beef stew, fish hash, etc.) and 200 
orders of “special” dessert (jelly, pudding, stewed fruit, etc.) 

Transportation is in the main by express; in three instances the 
lunches are sent by messenger via trolleys. The express companies 
return the “empties” from the nearby schools daily, together with 
the left-over food. 
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Lunch room quarters are provided in each school, equipped with 
serving counter, gas stove, sink, and in a few instances with a portable 
icebox. In one lunch room thereis a sanitary drinking fountain. The 
type and adequacy of counters and equipment, together with the loca- 
tion and furnishings of the lunch rooms, vary greatly. Boston, like 
most large cities in the East, has the problem of congestion in the 
central schools to face, but, while the conditions jn the older schools 
are far from satisfactory, the appreciation by the school authorities 
of the value of proper lunch facilities is shown in the splendid accom- 
modations provided in the newer schools. 

The method of serving is practically the same in all the schools. 
Paper checks, which are used only once, are sold by student cashiers. 
The menu is posted on blackboards and the patrons are served from 
the counters, which in the larger schools are divided into two or even 
three serving centers. As the average recess period is only twenty- 
five minutes, emphasis must be placed on expeditiousness. On one 
occasion three hundred children were served in six minutes. 

The organization and administration of this work, carried on as it is 
on a basis of close coéperation between a public and a private insti- 
tution with a common purpose—education—has large social signifi- 
cance, a significance that is equally strong from the view point of 
industrial and of social economy in relation to public work. In these 
days of social and industrial unrest, such examples of the utilization 
of organized private interest and efficient service for the public good, 
have peculiar value and seem to point the way to a hopeful line of 
effort toward the solution of some of our social problems. By main- 
taining this basis of cuéperation, particularly at the points of contact 
with pupils, teachers and masters, it is possible to turn another valu- 
able supply of interest and enthusiasm into effort for the common 
good. A recent experiment in a few of the schools in the formation 
of local committees of teachers and pupils with certain duties and 
powers in connection with the management of the lunch rooms, has 
met with sufficient support and interest to justify an extension of 
the plan and seems to hold promise for some effective work later. By 
means of such interest, new avenues into the field of school lunch work 
will open which heretofore have been closed because of lack of strong 
public opinion. Use of the lunch room plants in connection with the 
courses in chemistry, hygiene, domestic science and decorative art 
would certainly make for effective results in practical work, while a 
utilization of the possibilities for aesthetic and social training in con- 
nection with the lunch room would enlarge the field for cultural work. 
































SCHOOL DINNERS IN LONDON SCHOOLS. 
GWENDOLYN STEWART. 


The problem of providing school dinners in the London County 
council schools of London and throughout England, is one of the live 
questions of England. If it were a problem merely of providing din- 
ners for all the children it might be less perplexing. But the English 
fear to relieve the parents of any further responsibility in the care of 
their children. In some schools, therefore, the children are divided 
into two classes, the paying and the non-paying or “necessitous” 
children. At a general meeting of the Board of Managers and the 
teachers the various cases are gone over and the merits of each class 
decided. A two pence dinner is provided for both classes. 

It may be of interest to describe how these two dinners are pro- 
vided in one group of London schools. The dinner for the paying 
children, about fifty at present, is provided in the school containing 
the domestic economy center. The food is prepared by the cookery 
classes which meet, for periods of three hours, each morning and 
afternoon. On the day visited, a meat dish had been thus prepared 
the preceding afternoon. In the morning of the day itself, the cookery 
class had a lesson on bread-making but “between times” they pre- 
pared milk puddings and potatoes. 

The advantage of this method is that the girls in the cookery class 
each prepare a dish of some size which they can easily repeat in their 
own homes. The disadvantage is that they do not necessarily taste 
what they have prepared, and a more grave consideration, that they 
spend considerable time in doing mere routine work. 

This dinner is served by the caretaker and his assistants. The 
assembly hall is converted into a dining-hall, for the moment, by 
means of trestle tables and benches. 

The dinner for the non-paying or “necessitous”’ children, of whom 
there are nearly four hundred, is prepared by a staff of regular employ- 
ees. The kitchen and scullery in the basement of the house used 
for the housewifery center is utilized for this purpose and the dinner 
is served in a mission hall across the street. The wife of the minister 
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in charge of the mission is in charge of the dinners and she has various 
voluntary helpers who come in during the dinner to assist in keeping 
order and in giving personal attention to the comfort of the children. 
On the day of my visit a visiting nurse was there, who gives up 
part of her noon hour to watch over the smallest girls. 

Before the children begin, grace is said and, as soon as one table 
is ready to leave, “return thanks” are given. As the children enter 
and leave the room a pleasant “good morning, miss” is said to those 
ladies near the door. 

The menu for the week for these “necessitous” children is as fol- 
lows: Monday—Irish stew, baked currant pudding; Tuesday—pea 
soup, baked jam roll; Wednesday—shepherd’s pie, boiled currant 
pudding; Thursday—minced meat and potatoes, plain suet pudding; 
Friday—‘“toad in the hole” (meat in batter). 

The food is placed on the plates ready to be eaten. One large slice 
of bread is served to each pupil at each dinner. 

At another cookery center, the food cooked by the pupils supplied 
the dinners of twenty “necessitous” children. Here the white cloths 
were neatly laid on the desks, with white-metal spoons and forks. 
At least two courses were always served, and more if the supply war- 
ranted. The cookery instructor personally superintended every 
lunch. In this way she lost the opportunity of rest during the noon 
hour, but did so willingly in order that her center might be a success. 

In a third cookery center visited, the pupils prepared food for fifty 
children which was carried by the caretaker to a mission hall nearby. 
The instructor here felt that the work of the center was really improved 
by the undertaking of this practical problem. She felt sure that the 
children lost nothing of value in time and experience, but, on the other 
hand, gained in earnestness and enthusiasm as well as a keener appre- 
ciation of the value of the workof theclassroom. The lunch prepared 
on the day visited consisted of “toad in the hole,” potatoes and suet 
dumplings, of which each child had made five. Fourteen children 
were in the class. 

In still another group of schools, the lunch was provided for in a 
mission hall, but a man was in charge, with fourteen helpers. The 
dining tables were neatly laid with white cloths, flowers, soup plates 
and spoons. Grace and “return thanks” were given by the children. 
The order of the meals was soup with bread, twice a week; Irish stew, 
twice a week; and currant suet pudding, once a week. Two or three 
helpings to each child were allowed. The food, steaming hot from 
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the kettles, was served from three side tables. The children, selected 
by the care committee, generally numbered about three hundred, 
although sometimes as many as four hundred were fed. The cost 
of feeding them averaged two pence (or four cents) per child. 

This account can not be considered as in any way at all comprehen- 
sive as to the general method of providing dinners to the school children 
of London. It is simply an account of the effort on the part of the 
board of managers of some groups of schools to provide the poor 
children with a good dinner. 

Formerly, at the first group, as at others, the dinners were provided 
by a catering company, but this proved so extremely unsatisfactory, 
both as to the quality of the food and method of service, that this 
group gave it up and tried the more personal effort already de- 
scribed. 

There is a feeling on the part of some of the managers that it would 
be far better not to divide the children according to the welfare of the 
parents, but to provide the dinner at each school for all, irrespective 
of pecuniary condition. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FEEDING CHILDREN. 


The following list of titles of recent work is designed to supple- 
ment the bibliographical data included in Miss Hunt’s' Daily Meals 
for School Children summarized in an earlier number of this 
Journal.’ 


Some Common Errors in the Diet and General Hygiene of Children. A. F. 
Voelcker. (Brit. Med. Jour., 1907, No. 2404, pp. 181-185.) 

Improper Feeding of Cardiff Children. (Brit. Med. Jour., 1907, No. 2404, pp. 
226, 227.) 

A Plea for the Use of Oatmeal in the Dietary of Children. C. Watson. (Brit. 
Med. Jour., 1907, No. 2417, pp. 985, 986, figs. 2.) 

The Nourishment of Youths of Both Sexes in the Family and in Educational 
Institutions. P. Legendre. (Rev. Soc. Sci. Hyg. Aliment., 3 (1906), No. 3, pp. 450- 
468.) 

A School Luncheon. A. L. Benedict. (Dietet. and Hyg. Gaz., 23 (1907), No. 
7, P- 404.) 

How a Five-cent Lunch is Cooked and Served at the Honolulu Normal School. 
Marion Bell. (Boston Cooking-School Mag., 12 (1908), No. 6, pp. 292, 293.) 

School Lunches. (Ann. Rpt. Women’s Ed. and Indus. Union, 29 (1908), pp. 34, 
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Metabolism Experiments with 32 Children 3 to 6 Years Old. E. Miiller. 
chem. Zischr., 5 (1907), No. 2-4, pp. 143-303, tables 18.) 

Some Figures [Regarding the Nutritive Value and Cost of Food served in a Stu- 
dent Boarding Club]. Agnes Hunt. (JJ. Agr., 12 (1908), No. 5, pp. 146-148.) 

The Provision of Meals for School Children. R. H. Crowley. (Pub. Health 
[London], 20 (1908), No. 5, pp. 325-335, chart.) 

Maintenance Ration at Different Ages. E. Maurel. (Rev. Soc. Sci. Hyg. 
Ailment., 3 (1906), No. 5, pp. 763-854.) 

Metabolism Experiments on the Protein Requirement of the Child. H. 
Lungwitz. (Stoffwechselversuche Weber den Eiweissbedarf des Kindes. Berlin 
and Halle, 1908, pp. 82; rev. in Brit. Med. Jour., 1908, No. 2480, p. 747.) 

The Feeding of School Children. (Pub. Health [London] 22 (1908), No. 3, 
PP. 97, 98.) 

The School Children’s Lunch-Room. (Charities and Commons, 20 (1908), No. 
12, Pp. 400-402.) 

Improved Meals of School Children in Charlottenburg. Seydel. (Arch. Volks- 
wohlfahrt, 2 (1909), No. 4, pp. 227-231.) 

A Study of Malnutrition in the School Child. E.M. Sill. (Jour. Amer. Med. 
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ECONOMY OF MATERIALS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TEACHING: THE SCHOOL LUNCH." 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


May B. VAN ARSDALE. 


I am asked to speak particularly of the “utilization of cooked material’’—one 
phase of the economy of materials in domestic science teaching which we are con- 
sidering in our classes in foods and cookery at Teachers’ College—so I will simply 
relate the results of our experiments during the semester. 

In one of our more advanced classes we were particularly opposed to the idea of 
working with the divided recipe. It was thought that each student-—having passed 
through the elementary work—needed much practice in handling materials in 
quantities at least as large as the family recipe. Naturally each student in a class 
of thirty could not be supplied with any such quantity of material unless some 
avenue could be found for its utilization. As we were working on the sugars at the 
time, we planned to make our candy in large quantities and sell it. Each student 
made one or two full recipes, the odds and ends were used for tasting and the most 
perfect products were put on sale, with the result that we realized much more than 
enough to pay for all the raw materials used in furnishing practice and experience 
for the students. 

Our next utilizable product was marmalade. This we made asa class exercise, 
participated in by two divisions, one taking up the work where the other had left 
off. After each student had been supplied with the usual quantity for tasting we 
had remaining some forty large jars and one hundred and twenty-five small glasses. 
We had no trouble in disposing of these at a sale for a reasonable price, but a 
good profit. 

Another class—one of our smaller sections at the time—wished to make custards 
in family quantities if they could be disposed of. We found a market for sixty-six 
of these in the Horace Mann lunch room. We found a demand there also for all 
the cookies we could supply as well as for two dozen sponge cakes and about three 
hundred Parker House rolls. Consequently each student had opportunities for 
making all of these things in much larger quantities than she would otherwise have 
been justifiedin using. By this time we were asked to fill orders for cakes, cookies, 
etc.; but these we refused unless the work could be made of educational value to 
the student. We kept a list of the topics on which we found each student most 
deficient. When an order for sponge cake was received (it was not solicited) it 
was accepted provisionally, and the students who had asked for more practice in 


1 A symposium chiefly based on papers presented at a sectional meeting of the 
Boston Convention of the American Home Economics Association. 
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that line were given the opportunity to try again. The experiment justified itself. 
When Thanksgiving time came, we were naturally in some of our classes working 
on poultry. A request came from another department of the college that we roast 
two extra chickens and a turkey. The filling of this order gave our students addi- 
tional practice, for, after using one fowl for demonstration purposes, the others were 
turned over to a small division for group work. While one of our classes was doing 
breads, a request came that we furnish two hundred buns for a college function. 
This order was readily turned into a class exercise—otherwise we would not have 
considered it at all. 

Toward Christmas we decided to utilize in a Christmas sale the available work of 
all the classes. One section furnished fruit cake, plum puddings, and candy; 
another cookies; and still another mince meat and marmalades. 

So far the experiment has proceeded. We hope to continue it after the holidays, 
utilizing the results of our institutional cookery at the lunch room and dormitory, 
and possibly for a luncheon in our own table service laboratory. 

In conducting the work along these lines we feel that the advantages to the stu- 
dents have been numerous. For one thing, the economic aspect has been continu- 
ally in mind. The students have calculated the cost of the recipe, the cost of the 
yield, the cost per dozen, the cost of the fuel, the reasonable percentage to be charged 
to equipment, the reasonable profit, etc. Our sale price has been compared with 
the regular market price, and reasons for differences noted. Another advantage 
to the student in this method of treating the subject lies in the incentive furnished 
for good workmanship. Nothing can be accepted as a salable product which is 
not of a high standard of excellence and which does not creditably represent the 
class work. It also does away with the idea that everything one cooks is one’s 
own, and furnishes the higher motive of doing oneself credit by cooking to please 
someone else. 

The handling of material in larger quantities has everything in its favor, for the 
conditions are in every respect more normal. Under ordinary conditions this can- 
not be justified, on account of the expense, unless an avenue for its disposal can be 
found. If the returns from the sale of such products do nothing but cover the 
increased cost of the larger quantities of raw material, it has justified itself in fur- 
nishing larger experience to the student—but if it could be shown that from the 
sale of such cooked materials, a course goes far toward paying for itself, this would 
be an argument for a reduced laboratory fee, which would prove an added advantage 
to the student. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Mrs. Mary Prerce VAN ZILE. 


I do not claim originality for the plan of work adopted at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. That it is practical I can assure you, for the plan adopted five 
years ago has been followed with satisfaction ever since, although so many changes 
have been made that at present it would scarcely be recognized as the original. 
We still see imperfections, and are gradually trying to eliminate them. 

All girls taking the domestic science and art course, which includes go per cent of 
all the girls who graduate from our college, are at some time during their course 
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given four weeks practical training in housekeeping. The enrollment of the college 
is 525, and with such large numbers we must necessarily shift the girls at the end of 
the four weeks. To make this possible, we have in our beautiful new building,rooms 
especially arranged for this purpose. They consist of one large practice dining 
room, 40 x 30 feet with eight small kitchens opening off from it. The furniture of 
the dining room is such as would be found in any dining room. Each kitchen is 
equipped with necessary cooking utensils, china, silver and linen fora family of four. 
This equipment has been carefully selected, the aim being to have such things as will 
teach the correct table service, and at the same time have nothing that the aver- 
age home may not have. The girls are given charge of these kitchens and assigned 
the duty of preparing and serving meals. Each girlis given a stated sum of money 
($4 per week) with which she must meet the expenses (laundry and gas excepted) of 
serving five meals to four persons. It is really remarkable how great pride and 
what great rivalry there are among the girls to see who can serve the best meals for 
their $4, and excellent results follow. One of the girls is housekeeper, and it is her 
duty to plan, with the teachers, the meals that are to be served, and also to do the 
marketing. Staple articles are sold by the school to the girls at market prices, but 
all of the fresh meats, fruits, etc., they buy at the markets. 

The meals consist of one formal five course dinner, one three course dinner and 
three luncheons. They are served to faculty members who come regularly and are 
glad to pay for the privilege. The meals are all served at noon. Besides meeting 
the convenience of the guests, this enables the girls to work onscheduletime. They 
must plan menus, do their own marketing, prepare and serve the meal and wash the 
dishes, and leave the kitchen in order for the next day. They work in groups of 
four, one being housekeeper, another waitress, a third cook, and the fourth assis- 
tant cook. At the end of each week an exchange of duties takes place and at the end 
of four weeks these girls take up another line of work and four other girls are assigned 
to the kitchen. 

We must therefore serve these meals six months out of every school year in order 
to give every girl the opportunity of doing this part of our work. 

An accurate account is kept of the material used and afterwards the nutritive ratio 
and calorific value of each meal is computed. This is chiefly of value to teach the 
method of computation, for with the time at our disposal it is an impossibility to 
keep an accurate account of the wastes. We do feel, however, that the training 
received in these computations is of direct advantage in their course in dietetics 
which comes later. 

This housekeeping course also furnishes the means of applying principles and les- 
sons taught in an earlier course in color and design. Place or menu cards are used 
at every meal and the girls are responsible for making them. Very often some- 
thing really artistic and beautiful results from their efforts. 

We are willing to recommend this method as one way of giving good practical 
training in housekeeping, with practically no expense to the state. The course, as 
will be noted, includes planning menus, marketing, preparation and serving, includ- 
ing ways of using leftovers, keeping accounts, and general care of the kitchen and 
dining room. 

I might also speak briefly of my experience in Chicago of utilizing the cooked 
materials from class work by selling them ataschoollunch counter. Theschool was 
so situated that the students came long distances by trolley and could not well go 
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home for lunch. To meet the demand of the parents to make it possible for the 
students to obtain a warm lunch at the building, the board established a cafeteria 
lunch room. It was in the charge of a trained woman who had the entire re- 
sponsibility of preparation and service, but the domestic science classes were 
frequently called on to help. The plan adopted was, briefly stated, as follows: 
At the close of each week I gave to the woman in charge my outline for the 
following week’s work. She looked it over, and wherever any article to be pre- 
pared could be utilized at the counter, the classes made sufficiently large quan- 
tities to meet the demand. The plan worked well and while not nearly all of the 
expense of the department was met in this way, it was a help towards it. I do 
not know that I should recommend the scheme, because it has its drawbacks, but 
it might serve as a suggestion to some one who has the problem to meet. 


MACDONALD INSTITUTE, GUELPH, ONTARIO. 
Mary Urre WATSON. 


Macdonald Institute offers a short course of three months, without entrance 
examinations or certificates. The majority of the students taking this course go 
back to their own homes to put their knowledge into practice. The work isindivid- 
ual, though the class is large, and every effort is made to let each girl carry out the 
practical work of the 48 cookery lessons on quantities sufficient for a small 
family. 

This means a large amount of material, but the expense is greatly lessened through 
the cooperation of the housekeeper of Macdonald Hall, the women’s residence. The 
cookery instructor makes out her plans, carries them to the housekeeper and inquires 
if the cooked dishes can be utilized. If so, the housekeeper of Macdonald Hall 
delivers the raw materials to the class-room and the teacher is responsible for the 
delivery of the cooked dishes to Macdonald Hall. 

In this way the foodstuffs are utilized as far as possible without subordinating 
either the students to the daily needs of Macdonald Hall or Macdonald Hall to the 
class-room requirements. It requires the interested codperation of the house- 
keeper, but the plan works satisfactorily. 


HEBREW TECHNICAL SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 
AnNA P. HvuTCHINs. 


At the Hebrew Technical School for girls in New York City, the teachers of the 
school are served a luncheon which has been prepared, in the main, by a class which 
comes to the kitchen for a forty-five minute period previous to noon; but, in so far 
as possible, the work of the regular cooking classes is also used for this purpose. 

An example or two will probably make this clearer. Rice which was cooked by 
one of the classes was kept hot in the fireless cooker from 10:15 until 12 o’clock when 
it was served as a vegetable forlunch. Again chocolate cornstarch pudding was put 
into individual molds and served the next day for dessert. Baking powder biscuits, 
muffins, cakes, etc., are all kept and used in the same manner. 

The questions now arise: “‘How does this lower the expense? And what is the 
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effect on the girls, and upon the work by this method of procedure?” In answer to 
the first question I would say that each teacher pays 15 cents for her luncheon which 
buys the material used in the classes in preparing the luncheons. It is only those 
lessons, the product of which cannot be utilized in this way, that are paid for by the 
school; for instance such a lesson as that of omelet making. 

The jellies, jams, preserves, etc., made in the cooking classes are afterwards sold 
to pupils, teachers or patrons of the school at a figure that covers the expense of 
materials used. There is always a surplus from the luncheons which goes toward 
covering the expense of breakage and other incidental expenses. 

The following statement will give an idea of the income and outgo. During the 
months of September, October and November there were served 1526 luncheons 
at a cost of 15 cents each, bringing in $228.90. There was paid out for milk and 
ice, $37.24; groceries, $123.29; the baker, $24.01; and the butcher, $24.65, making 
a total expenditure of $199.19, and leaving on hand $29.71. 

As to the girls’ attitude toward this method, it is gratifying to say they greatly 
enjoy this aspect of the work as their labor has an importance attached to it that 
could not possibly be the case if they knew the product was for themselves alone. 
The knowledge that others are to judge their work and profit by it tends to make 
them more careful. 

Instead of the spirit of the work suffering, as some contend, it seems to add that 
touch of helpfulness to others that is so sorely needed, and it naturally gives to the 
girls the feeling that they are helping in a small degree at least, to support the school 
that is doing so much for them. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HELEN G. FLacc. 


My contribution to the discussion will be in the form of a description of the plan 
that is now being carried out very successfully at the Cambridge Trade School for 
Girls. In this school, every girl, even though she is taking the dressmaking course, 
is required to take at least one cooking lesson a week. 

The cooking class prepares each day some simple dish that can be served to the 
rest of the school at noon. These dishes include cocoa, soups, stews, vege- 
tables in many forms, scalloped dishes, salads, and simple desserts, such as jellies, 
bread puddings, shortcakes, and gingerbread, and on festive occasions, ice creams 
and sherbets. Every girl is served with one such dish three times a week—the 
rest of her luncheon being brought from home—and she pays for this extra dish 
at the rate of ten cents a week, or three and a third centsaday. This expense we 
expect every pupil to meet, and without exception we find the girls are very glad 
to pay this for the privilege of having something hot to supplement the cold box 
luncheon. At times, when there has been a larger quantity of food cooked than is 
needed to serve the regular customers, we even find a good deal of competition among 
the other girls as to who shall have the privilege of investing three cents in a cup of 
soup. Any girl may at any time buy a glass of milk for two cents. 

The serving of the luncheon by the cooking squad offers training in setting the 
tables and serving attractively, and adds a home touch which we consider most 
valuable. It is with great satisfaction that I hear of the practical application in the 
home of lessons learned at school. Only a fortnight ago an agent of one of our 
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charity organizations reported to me that one of her girls had set the table at home 
on Thanksgiving Day, and in serving the dinner had followed, as far as possible, 
the instructions she had received at Trade School. Although our primary object in 
introducing cooking into the Trade School was not to train for domestic service, nor 
even, primarily, to make better cooks, yet if we can, by introducing a little of this 
work, arouse an interest in the proper care of the home, the work will not have been 
in vain. 

In addition to preparing something for the school, the girls of the cooking class 
prepare complete luncheons for four of the teachers at a cost of ten cents apiece a day. 
These luncheons are arranged on trays and carried upstairs. This enables the cook- 
ing teachers to give a little instruction as to the preparation of a tray for an invalis. 
A typical tray luncheon would perhaps be cocoa or soup with croutons or crisped 
crackers, salad or scalloped dish, and dessert. Often there are muffins, custards, 
and other dishes which, because of the difficulty in preparing them in large quanti- 
ties, or because of their cost, cannot be served to the girls for three and a third cents. 
All dishes prepared at the school, however, are such as can be used by an average 
family of very limited income. During the ten weeks that the school has been in 
session the income from the luncheons has covered the cost of all the supplies used, 
and there is even a slight balance in the treasury. To do this, the teacher has to 
plan carefully, but this planning to make both ends meet is valuable training for 
the girls, and we approve of acquainting our girls with figures. 

The serving of the luncheon gives an added interest to the cooking class. The 
lesson begins at 10:30 and the class realizes that at 12 o’clock a troop of hungry 
girls will sit down at the tables and expect something to eat. The responsibility 
rests with the young cooks to see that the gingerbread does not burn, and if a girl 
cannot figure three times the rule, or if, for any other reason, she uses too much of 
any ingredient in the soup, something must be done in the emergency. These are 
problems that face every housekeeper, and if we can train our future trade workers 
to meet such problems, to enjoy their work in the kitchen, to prepare at small cost 
nourishing food and so contribute to their physical welfare, we shall have trained 
not only good housewives, but valuable employees in any industry. 


FAIRHAVEN (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL. 
Eunice E. Srronc. 


In describing the work as carried on in the lunch room of the Fairhaven High 
School, I should like first to give an idea of the room in which the luncheons are 
eaten. It is a room about 75 ft. long and 35 ft wide, in the basement on the south 
side of the building. Perhaps the word basement may give a wrong idea, as school 
basements are often untidy and gloomy, but this room is an exception, as there are 
16 windows on the south side, and on a clear day the sun pours in and makes it very 
cheerful. This long room has in the middle two large archways, so that the west side 
is used by the girls and the east side by the boys. In the center on the north side, 
and extending out a little into the room, is a serving room. A marble counter 
extends around the side opening into the lunch room, and on this counteris placed 
the food. The cooking is done in the domestic science laboratory across the corridor 
and then brought to the lunch room. In this serving room are drawers and closets, 
a sink and two gas burners. 
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Luncheons are served to both teachers and pupils, but not at the same time. 
The pupils are not obliged to purchase their luncheons, but may bring all or a part 
fromhome. Twenty minutesis allowed forrecess and at 11:35 everything isready— 
the menu written on the board, and the food ready on the counter. The pupils 
take trays and napkins and serve themselves very much as they do at the Horace 
Mann School in New York City, but instead of paying cash at the end of the counter 
after choosing the luncheon, one-cent tickets for the amount purchased are left 
with the boy in charge. The tickets come in long strips, and are purchased in 
lots of at least ten froma boyinanotherpartoftheroom. After theluncheons have 
been eaten, the trays at each table are stacked in one pile by the last pupil at the 
table and later collected. 

A very simple, but at the same time nourishing luncheon, is served at a very low 
price. The following foods are served daily: milk; soup, chowder, cocoa, milk 
toast, or other hot dishes; a sandwich—usually meat or egg; a plain bread and butter 
sandwich. Twice a week ice cream and cookies, and three times a week, a pudding 
or fruit are served. Some of the menus used since September 1 are as follows: 
corn soup, milk, plain sandwich, beef sandwich, ice cream, cookies; fish chowder, 
milk, plain sandwich, lamb sandwich, bananas; vegetable soup, milk, plainsandwich, 
lamb sandwich, chocolate pudding. The prices charged may be interesting: milk, 
1 cent a glass; soup, 2 cents a cup; cocoa, 2 cents a cup; sandwiches, 3 centseach; 
bread and butter, 2 cents; fruit—banana, orange, apple, 2 cents; two crackers for 
1 cent; ice cream, 4 cents; puddings, 3 cents. 

At 11:55, after the pupils have finished and left the room, one table is set with 
linen and silver, etc., for the teachers who have afternoon classes, and a regular 
luncheonor dinneris served. Usuallythe same kind of soup is served to both teacher 
and pupils. After the soup there is meat—steak, chicken, chops, or a roast of beef or 
lamb—with at least two kinds of vegetables. The dessert is usually the same as 
served the pupils, thereby saving time and work. If fruit is served the pupils, 
however, a dessert is prepared for the teachers. 

The regular school session closes at 1:30 and at 1:40 a second luncheonis served 
for the teachers who were unable to eat at the first table. 

Some of the menus used this fall are as follows: Tomato soup, roast beef, beets 
from the school garden, mashed potato, custard rice pudding; fish chowder and 
crackers, lamb chops, mashed potato, creamed cauliflower, baked apples and cream; 
beef steak, corn from the school garden, scalloped potatoes, cocoa, fruit jell. 
Bread, butter and milk are served daily. The teachers are charged twenty cents 
for the luncheon. 

I am unable to state just how muchit costs tocarry on this work in the lunchroom, 
as the accounts for lunch room and cooking school are not kept separate. The idea 
is not to make money from the lunch room, but to prepare good luncheons for as 
small an amount as possible and still about cover the cost. 

In answer to the question, “‘Who prepares these luncheons, the pupils who take 
domestic science?”’” I am sorry to say we are unable to have these pupils do very 
much, because all the high school cooking classes meet in the afternoon. The 
eighth grade pupils have never had cooking before so that they can do very little. 
Two assistants therefore prepare the bulk of the luncheon. 

The boy who sells the luncheon tickets is in the commercial department of the 
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school and so is having some practical experience related to hiscourse. In factall 
accounts for the domestic science department are in charge of the commercial depart- 
ment. 

NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


MABEL CAMPBELL. 


“What do you do with the ‘stuff’ the girls cook?” is the question most often asked 
by the visitor to the public school which has domestic science classes. 

Of course one naturally resents having the good dishes one has taught called 
“stuff” and one answers by explaining what a small portion each girl makes and 
that she owns it the same as her map, drawing or composition. 

One of the reasons for having domestic science in the public schools is to influence 
the home-life. To get the girl’s mother to see that she is learning something which 
is practical and which will improve the home-life is a problem constantly before the 
domestic science teacher. She cannot visit the homes of four hundred girls and 
demonstrate bread, biscuit, custards, stews, preserves, table service, laundry work 
and so on through a two years’ course but she is able to send home samples of 
good food. 

Nowadays people do not buy goods until they have at least seen a sample. The 
candy maker invites one to try his cream peppermints made fresh on the premises 
knowing that for him the sales will be in proportion to the number of samples eaten. 
The demonstrator attests to the value of the “taste, try and buy”’ method of intro- 
ducing new brands or of keeping old reliable ones well-advertised. The breakfast 
food man sees that a trial package reaches your kitchen and he pays well to accom- 
plish that end. 

We can learn a lesson from these shrewd advertisers and in our turn devise 
means of getting our ideas into the homes. We have a better medium than they for 
we have hundreds of messengers who insist on a hearing and tasting. Little Jane 
comes dancing in, opens her bag, takes out a muffin, roll, bun or cake and mother 
immediately becomes interested and readily consents to let her try the recipe at 
home. Thus home becomes the practice department for the lesson taught in 
school. Colonel Parker has said in this connection that they take the school 
home with them and when education penetrates the home and home penetrates 
the school, things move on. 

In my classes the girls may take home any dish that will be in good condition 
when it arrives there. New paper bags are used for bread, rolls, muffins, tea bis- 
cuits, cakes and candy. 

For foods which are cooked in small dishes such as custards, bread puddings, 
scalloped vegetables, casserole of rice and meat, the girls bring their own dishes, 
bowls or cups without handles, and the food goes home in the “ original package,” 
covered with waxed paper. There are other foods which are taken home in covered 
jelly-glasses or in dishes carefully protected from the dust. These are baked and 
stewed fruits, soups, stews, salads, and shortcakes. 

The remaining foods, those which must be eaten as soon as cooked, are served in 
class. Thisgives a fine opportunity for lessons in serving and table manners as the 
class and teacher eat from the best dishes, with silver spoons or forks, and with 
paper napkins for table cloths. 

There are always some children who will not eat the food served in school dishes 
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because of religious scruplesand they welcome the opportunity to bring a dish from 
home. When the food is served in class I always accept the statement, “‘ No thank 
you, I am not hungry”’ without question and tell them to give it to a friend who is 
hungry. 

A lesson on a school lunch box is always welcome and is a favorite one with the 
girls. It is one way of improving the lunch prepared at home for school children. 
If one doubts the need for this lesson, one should watch school children struggling 
with “hunks” of bread, hard rolls, sandwiches wrapped in newspapers, and the 
like. Then one will no longer wonder that they hide what they are eating when you 
approach. Paper napkins cost only ten cents a hundred, paper bags five cents a 
hundred, waxed paper comes a cent for ten sheets. These will glorify plain bread 
and butter sandwiches and an apple into something to be proud of. 

The home work book in which is recorded the work done at home according to the 
direction learned in class is alwaysindemand. Thecommentsshow that it is used, 
as well, and that the work is much appreciated in many homes. 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Kate L. FIsHer.! 


At this school a soup kitchen is conducted by the household science department 
A vegetable soup is served at 5 cents per bowl, and cocoa at 2 cents per bowl. We 
have not yet attempted to serve anything else, as the students supplement this 
with a lunch brought from home. There has been a small profit at these prices, 
which up to the present has been used in buying equipment. 

An order sheet is supplied in the office which the students sign at any time before 
9.40a.m. The sheet is divided for convenience into two columns, one for soup and 
one for cocoa. 

A list of housekeepers is made out at the beginning of the school year from the 
girls who have spare periods. There are usually four housekeepers during the morn- 
ing, two for each period. One girl makes the soup, another the cocoa, and the sec- 
ond set of housekeepers finishes what the first has started. There are two waitresses 
every day to serve the soup, girls who usually bring their lunch, and each pair 
serves once a week. 

The students come to the kitchen door for their orders. One waitress takes 
the order, checks off the name from the order list and receives the money. At 
the end of serving time she enters her receipts in an account book, in which are also 
entered all expenditures. The waitresses balance this book every day. The other 
waitress fills the orders. 

The order list, the list of housekeepers, a sheet of careful directions to housekeepers 
and one to waitresses, are all posted on the bulletin board in the kitchen. 

Vegetables and cocoa are purchased by the case. We have a special cupboard 
made in the kitchen for all supplies and dishes, so that the equipment of the depart- 
ment is not disturbed. Both the gas and coal range are used. The receipts are 
deposited in the savings bank, and all accounts paid by check by a student appointed 
for that purpose. 


* School lunches are also carried out in a similar way in the High School of Galt, 
Ontario, Canada. 











POPULAR EDUCATION IN DIETETICS. 


WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 


A speaker at the Boston convention of the American Home 
Economics Association said, among other things, “A new work has 
always more of prophecy than fulfillment.”’ The work of the “ visit- 
ing dietitian” has not progressed far beyond the prophetic stage, but 
the step it has taken would seem to be decisive enough to command 
interest. 

Conditions in the field have changed little since I made my report 
in the JoURNAL a year ago, but the fact that they still remain to be 
reckoned with, and give every promise of continuing so to do, is the 
best argument for those who wish to establish the work on a firm 
basis. 

The decisive step onward of which mention has been made lies in 
the fact that interest among sociologists and domestic economists is 
spreading rapidly. From the beginning of the experiment there have 
been a few earnest persons who have been interested, but the year 
just gone has increased that number many times. 

The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the first of the large relief associations to add this form of instruc- 
tion in its plan of work, is, of course, an exponent, so far as possible, of 
“constructive philanthropy,” and it stands first of all for preserving 
absolutely the integrity of the home. In the opinion of the staff, no 
other one form of instruction is more intimately bound up with the 
foundation of things than that which attempts to solve the home 
side of the food problem. 

In a general way, every student of nutrition knows that the results 
of improper feeding are very numerous, but one has to come into 
actual contact with the tenement home life to realize that they are 
practically endless. Broken down nerves with a consequent resort 
to stimulants, soft bones, weak muscles, faulty action of the organs 
of elimination resulting in diseases of the kidneys and liver, are a few 

of the direct results, but the indirect results, the friction in home life, 
the weakening of moral fiber, are no less formidable. 
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It is not to be expected that any one agent is permanently to reform 
conditions. We need all the combined wisdom of those interested, 
that the best plan may be at last perfected. The purpose of this 
paper is to trace further the development of the experiment being 
carried on by the visiting dietitian, or, as her pupils call her, “ cookin’ 
lady.”’ 

The effort is made constantly to make the work absolutely practical. 
Every resource of the individual family is considered, and then begins 
the task of so making use of their resources as to cause them to yield 
the best possible results in health and strength. 

The work falls naturally into two divisions—those cases that 
approach the normal in income and health, and those which fall far 
below in either or both. Primarily the aim is to cope with condi- 
tions arising from ignorance rather than destitution, but the task of 
dealing with the subnormal cases would seem to be equally important, 
if education is to be given a chance to show all that it can do; for may 
not instruction in proper feeding so far restore the health of the desti- 
tute family as to give it an impetus strong enough to carry it out of 
the slough of despondency and dependence? 

Here is a family of father, mother and four young children. The 
father has been a hack driver earning a more than comfortable income, 
until the constant exposure has weakened his constitution and a severe 
case of valvular heart trouble has incapacitated him for hard work. 
The diet has been most carefully prescribed by the dispensary physi- 
cian, but the housekeeper has nothing but an easy going willingness 
to do the right thing on which to base her husband’s hope of renewed 
health. Three lessons have given that woman a grasp of the subject 
sufficiently strong to enable her to cook each article of prescribed 
food perfectly, and the deadly attacks of indigestion are largely under 
control. The variety of teachings which it was possible to give in 
this case is of more than passing interest, for the arrival of the very 
newest baby complicated matters, and left a ten year old child at the 
helm during the mother’s illness. The teacher found this child wash- 
ing dishes with the help of her sister, the efforts of the latter being 
crowned with indifferent success; this fact was noted and apologized 
for by the “little mother” on the ground that “Helen is not so very 
old, you see.” Helen had reached the advanced age of six years. 
The sequel to this story would be an account of the ten year old house- 
keepe1’s final triumph, for she learned to prepare the necessary food 
for her father and to make broth and gruel for her mother. This case 
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has been described somewhat at length, for it seemed to show equally 
well the advantage of the home plan of instruction by illustrating the 
close contact with vital matters possible to one who meets her pupils 
where they do their actual living. 

One interesting case is that of a widow with six children. She was 
intelligent above the average, and with a mind keenly alive to grasp 
all the information that came her way. This mother had too much 
common sense to feed her children any food that was actively harm- 
ful and here it was a case of lessons in planning meals to make a 
better balanced ration and of lessons in cooking the food so as to make 
it more digestible. The pupil brought so much interest to the lessons 
that it was a very real pleasure to help her, and great was her pride 
and satisfaction when she learned how to make tough meat tender, 
how to cook vegetables, and in short how to give her hungry children 
food that was, however limited the variety, really attractive. 

A woman worn and tired, with nine children to keep her busy, would 
seem at first not to give large promise as a pupil. However, the nine 
appetites were of such size as to make it necessary to do very close 
planning, and as the teacher arrived just after the man had been forced 
out on a sympathetic strike, she found ample scope for her energies 
in showing the woman that if fifteen cents were the only money at 
hand, it was possible to make it meet an emergency with an approach 
to adequacy if one learned the value of certain foods. 

In one family a child with a bad case of skin disease gives the mater- 
ial to work on; in another a man with tuberculosis; one mother expects 
her daughter to throw off a state of nerve tire with the aid of a diet 
of strong tea and “buns” from the bakery; a Polish mother tells the 
visitor haltingly that she “knows only coarse cooking,’’ but that her 
children like “ American ways,’’ so she begs to be taught. 

A young housekeeper was given the opportunity of asking ques- 
tions and she said: “I have just twenty-five cents to spend for supper; 
tell me how to make it go the farthest.” That struck the key note. 
Most of them have only fifteen or twenty-five or forty cents as the 
case may be, but with all there is one point in common—the family 
living is done in a helter-skelter, hand to mouth way. Sometimes 
this is literally necessary, owing to the variable earning power of the 
bread winner, but a great advance for that family has been made when 
the housekeeper comes to realize the advantage of a systematic basis, 
and is taught how to run her house on such a basis whenever pos- 
sible. 
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The American working man is apt to demand “the best,” and one 
of the greatest services which can be rendered him is to teach his 
family that buying expensive food where cheaper would be equally 
nourishing is utter folly. 

To those who are interested I would say this. In each family get 
the following information: 

a. Number in family. 

b. Income. 

c. Rent. 

d. State of health of each member. 

e. Habits in eating. 

Then decide how much that family ought to spend for food, and 
teach them what food to buy and how to cook it. 

As to the future, I should say: To make a success of work of this 
kind it is necessary occasionally to forget the vastness of the problem 
in the vastness of one’seffort, to be willing to sow for thenext genera- 
tion to reap, and finally, not to be discouraged for lack of associates— 
several cities are interested, and others are falling into line; be ready 
to work in whichever corner your opportunity offers. 


PROBLEMS IN NUTRITION. 


Rubner, who has through many years of brilliant work made 
most important contributions to the theories of nutrition, has recently 
published two volumes! in which he considers questions of man’s diet 
and the balance of matter and energy in nature. The review of these 
essays which follows was published in Nature.* 


These two little books contain three useful and readable essays 
on those nutritional problems to which Prof. Max Rubner has directed 
most of his research work. The first of the above mentioned books 
contains two of these, and they treat of the minimum protein require- 
ment of man and of the diet of the poor respectively. The first ques- 
tion has within recent years been brought prominently before the 
scientific world, as well as the public at large, by the work of Chitten- 
den and others, who argue from their experiments that because they 


 Volksernahrungsfragen, pp. iv + 143, Leipsig, 1908, und Kraft und Stoff im 
Haushalte der Natur, pp. 181, Leipsig, 1909. 
? Nature [London], 82 (1909) No. 2088, pp. 2-3. 
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themselves have been able for limited periods to maintain their health 
and equilibrium on an amount of protein which is far below the usually 
accepted Voit minimum, therefore all men should permanently reduce 
their intake of protein to the same low level. Those who believe that 
the minimum is also the optimum would do well to read and to consider 
carefully the Berlin professor’s judicial commentary on thei: views. 

What most strikes the reader is the extraordinary complexity of the 
problem. One factor, however, is absent, and that is the effect of 
work and rest, for this causes practically no effect on the metabolism 
of protein matter; but the question is sufficiently complex without 
this. There is between different people an enormous variation in 
what one may term their metabolic habits, so that any hard and fast 
rule is impossible. The mere body weight is not an important ele- 
ment, although, naturally, the heavier a man the more protein will he 
require. If this were all, it would be easy to adapt the dosage to the 
body weight; but the difference is deeper than this: to mention one 
point only, it is shown that, as a rule, the thin person requires more 
protein to maintain nitrogenous equilibrium than the corpulent. It 
must have been a matter of common observation that the stoutest 
people are not the biggest eaters. Another complicating factor is 
what one eats with the protein, and also the kind of protein one ingests. 
It is shown that on a potato diet, for example, the minimum necessary 
to maintain nitrogenous equilibrium is less than with any other of 
the diets adopted. We have further to take into account the presence 
in most foods of nitrogenous substances which are not protein, but 
which, nevertheless, have to be reckoned with. 

The second essay, on the diet of the poor (agricultural labourers 
and the like), emphasizes very clearly one reason why a low protein 
intake brings the consumer dangerously near to the margin. It is 
shown beyond question that such a diet renders people much more 
prone to take infectious diseases, and there is a general lowering of 
the powers of resistance. Considering that the bulk of the popula- 
tion consists of those who are not well to do, this becomes a matter of 
national importance, and it is the duty of the State to interfere. Pro- 
fessor Rubner appears to think that legislative measures should be 
adopted. We can see, however, that the difficulty of legislating on 
such a matter is very great; but at least the people should be educated 
on the question of feeding rationally, especially where children are 
concerned. Anyone with any experience of hospital patients knows that 
ignorance, in addition to poverty, is at the bottom of most of the con- 
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ditions of malnutrition which meet us at every turn. Ignorance, more- 
over, isnot confined to the poor in regard to this most important question. 


The third essay, which occupies the second volume, is a summary 
of Professor Rubner’s work on nutrition generally; it is written in a 
more popular manner than most of his publications, and a distinct 
philosophical vein runs through it. The chemical events which occur 
in the living body fall mainly into two categories—(1) those due to the 
activity of enzymes; in these there is but little transformation of en- 
ergy; and (2) those which may roughly be described as combustion, 
and from which the energy of living and doing is derived. It is the 
second class of chemical changes to which Professor Rubner has 
mainly ditected his attention, and it is to him, in particular, that 
we owe the experimental proof that the law of conservation 
of energy applies to the living cell as well as to the world of inorganic 
matter. The law of the conservation of energy is so universal that 
one might, perhaps, have assumed it would hold for living as well 
as for lifeless material. But the scientific mind assumes nothing with- 
out direct proof; we have no right to assume beforehand that some 
other law might not be found operating in the organic world. The 
crude calorimetric researches of Lavoisier and the early pioneers of 
this subject certainly showed great discrepancies between the results 
obtained and those calculated from the energy value of the diets 
employed; but as technique has improved so has it been shown that 
all such discrepancies were the result of imperfection in the methods 
used. For the improvements in method, and the patient working out 
of the problem, as well as the final demonstration of the truth of the 
great law of energy conservation in the world of life, there is no one to 
whom we owe more than to Professor Rubner himself. 








EMMA HART WILLARD—A PIONEER IN THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Marte T. SPETHMANN. 


Assistant in Agricultural Education, Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


In the hope that it may be a source of encouragement and inspira- 
tion to all who are interested in the advancement of the education of 
woman, a review is given below of the work and ideals of Mrs. Emma 
Hart Willard, a most earnest and energetic pioneer in the cause of 
woman’s education, and one of the first American teachers to recog- 
nize the possibilities of educational work in Home Economics. In 
preparing the article the writer has made free use of data brought 
together by others' who have been interested in the subject. 

Miss Emma Hart was born February 23,1787, in the Worthington 
Parish of Berlin, Conn. She received her early education in a district 
school, and later attended for two years the Berlin Academy. Being 
one of a large family, she early learned the value of true economy and 
how to help in the care of those around her. In the spring of 1804 
she took charge of a children’s school in the village of Berlin, and after 
a few years spent in alternate teaching and attending school, she took 
charge successively of the Berlin Academy, Westfield (Mass.) Acad- 
emy, and Middlebury (Vt.) Academy,and while she encountered many 
hardships, her work met with brilliant success. 

Of her early work in Middlebury, Mrs. Willard writes: 


The winter of 1807-8 was one of exceeding hardship for me. Although the 
weather was very cold, with frequent storms and much snow, I had to walk from Dr. 
Tudor’s where I boarded, to the academy and when there to keep my school in a 
large long room, formed like an ordinary ball room, occupying the whole upper 
story, while the only means of gaining warmth was from an open fire, in a small 
fireplace on the north end. Yet that winter I had an increased and very pleasant 
school. When it wasso cold that we could live no longer, I called all my girls on to 


‘Samuel Swift’s History of the Town of Middlebury inthe County of Addison, 
Vermont. Middlebury: 1859, pp. 391-401; and an article entitled Educational 
Services of Mrs. Emma Willard, by Henry Fowler, in Henry Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, 6 (1859), pp. 125-168. 
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the floor, and arranged them two and two ina long row fora country dance; and while 
those who could sing would strike up some stirring tune, I with one of the girls for 
a partner, would lead down the dance, and soon have them all in rapid motion. 
After which we went to our school exercises again. The school had quite an increase 
in the spring from different parts of the state, and amounted tosixty. Among them, 
and from the village, was a remarkable band of young maidens, ranging from about 
twelve to fifteen. I remained in this school two yearsfrom the time I commenced, 

At the age of 22 she married Dr. John Willard. Soon after the 
marriage Dr. Willard met with unexpected financial reverses, which 
determined Mrs. Willard, with his consent, to undertake again the 
teacher’s profession, and in 1814 she opened a boarding school for 
girls at Middlebury. A year or two later she formed the design of 
effecting an important change in education by the introduction of a 
higher grade of schools for women than any heretofore known. The 
close proximity of her school to Middlebury College made apparent 
the great disparity between the educational facilities for the two sexes, 
and she began to write an address proposing a plan for improving 
education for woman, hoping thereby to influence legislators to correct 
this discrimination. The plan was completed in 1816; but she deter- 
mined to increase her efficiency and personal influence as a teacher 
before soliciting the support of influential men to place the project 
before the legislature of Vermont or other states. Her school grew, 
having an attendance of seventy, and she spent from to to 12 hours a 
day in teaching, and upwards of 15 hours when preparing for examina- 
tions. She taught her pupils (1) to understand by explanation and illus- 
tration,(2) to remember by recitation, and (3) tocommunicate, by prepar- 
ation for examinations. She constantly had under investigation some 
new subject which while studying she taught to a class of her best pupils; 
hence every new term some new study wasintroduced. This thorough 
teaching added rapidly to her reputation. She began a series of im- 
provements in teaching geography, educational history, moral philoso- 
phy, and philosophy of the mind. The introduction of the study 
of higher mathematics she regarded as a leading epoch in the education 
for women. “She regards it”, says one of those who have written of 
her work, “as having more than any one thing been the cause of that 
stronger intellectual power which American women have long shown 
in their ability to teach not only high subjects in the schools but to 
investigate new ones and to manage high schools as well as those for 
children.” 

Mrs. Willard was most desirous of having some of her pupils profit 
by the college instruction in certain courses, and pleaded with the 
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authorities of Middlebury College to grant the favor. She asked merely 
that they be allowed to be present as listeners, but even that privilege 
was denied them, and so Middlebury failed to take advantage of a 
historic opportunity. The Middlebury professors, however, attended 
her examinations though they did not think it a safe precedent that 
she should attend theirs. 

In February, 1818, she submitted her plan for an institution for the 
higher education of women to Governor Clinton of the State of New 
York, who in his message to the legislature recommended legislative 
action in a cause heretofore wholly neglected. A legislative act was 
passed incorporating the school at Waterford, N. Y., and giving to 
young women’s academies a share of the State literature fund. This 
was the first law passed with its sole object the improvement of the 
education of women, and is the same law which now enable academies 
for women in the State of New York to receive public money. In the 
spring of 1819 the school was removed from Middlebury to Waterford, 
together with all the teachers and some of the boarding pupils. A 
large house was rented for 2 years and the school was enlarged—in its 
number of teachers, in its scope, and in its expenses. 

An account of Mrs. Willard’s plan was published under the title 
An Address to the Public, particularly to the Legislature of New York, 
Proposing a Plan for Improving Female Education. It was introduced 
by a compact statement of the importance of a thorough education 
for women and an appeal to the legislature to found and endow a semi- 
nary for women. Then followed a declaration of the author’s views 
concerning the different duties of men and women, and the consequent 
need of a different and distinct system of education for each sex. She 
discussed the defects of the existing method of women’s education, 
the principles by which education should be regulated, the educational 
plan of a women’s seminary, and the benefit which society should 
receive from such seminaries. Briefly, she advocated the selection of 
studies and employment peculiarly fitted to improve the faculties, 
or such as the pupil would most probably have occasion to practice 
in future life, rather than to fit young women for displaying to advan- 
tage the charms of youth and beauty. The plan recommended as 
essentials of a women’s seminary(1) a commodious building and equip- 
ment, (2) a library, (3) a judicious board of trustees, (4) suitable 
instructions—moral and religious, literary, domestic, and ornamental, 
the importance of education in natural, mental, and moral philosophy 
to be forcibly pointed out. Mrs. Willard believed further that “house- 
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wifery might be greatly improved by being taught not only in practice 
but in theory. Why may it not be reduced to a system as well as 
other arts?” she writes. 

Her views on woman’s mission as a teacher were received by the 
public with surprise. This was before the beginning of the working 
out of her favorite problem that children’s education is the business of 
women. 

In 1820, a legislative bill granting $2,000 to her project failed in the 
New York Assembly, and more serious still, the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York decided that no part of the State literature fund 
could go to the school. In May,1821, Mr. and Mrs. Willard accepted 
a proposition to remove the school to Troy, N. Y., a corporation 
agreeing to provide a building and a plot of ground. The plan was 
circulated in all parts of the Union and also in Europe, and was widely 
approved, quoted and published in leading journals. Its claims were 
advocated before the New York state legislature, but the plan for 
state aid was finally rejected in 1823. This was a severe trial to 
Mrs. Willard’s faith. However, she continued her Troy Seminary as 
a school under corporation management. 

A comparison of Mrs. Willard’s plan with the many girls’ schools 
as they exist today will show many things of interest. 

Her first teachers at Troy, except for music, painting, and the lan- 
guages, were taught personally by herself, and afterwards by those whom 
she instructed. “It would have cost thousands to have provided an 
equal number of educated men to teach the branches taught in the 
seminary.” The great and extensive popularity which Mrs. Willard’s 
teaching and school text books had attained, for she wrote a number 
of text books on different subjects which were very widely used, 
caused scholars to come in from every part of the Union and also from 
Canada and the West Indies, thus providing means for the mainte- 
nance of the institution. The fame and the influence of the school 
were promoted by private and public examinations of the school, the 
circulation of her “plan,” and chiefly through the professional training 
of teachers and the great demand for their services. Mrs. Willard’s 
plan to train teachers may be called the beginning of normal school 
work in the United States. Of this she writes: 


In a late account of normal schools, made by Mr. Ormiston of Upper Canada’ 
he says the first in the UnitedStates was founded in 1838, in Massachusetts. This 
was more than twenty years later than the time when I began specially to prepare 
pupils for teachers. In Middlebury, Elizabeth Sherrilland Katherine Batty were 
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trained to become teachers in the institution which I was proposing to found, and 
they were among my first teachers in this state. 


After the school was established in Troy, encouraged by a very 
liberal and unexpected private patronage, but disappointed in the 
endowment expected from the state, Mrs. Willard writes: 


I ceased applying to the legislature, and determined to spread in another manner 
what I believed an improved system. I then betook myself to the training of 
teachers. Young women of character and of talents I received to board and educate, 
some of them to clothe and some to pay traveling expenses; when afterwards 
they went forth, as recommended by me, on application for teachers, to our 
different states. They went pledged to pay me, when they earned sufficient money, 
by teaching; being, however, allowed to retain of their earnings sufficient to clothe 
themselves. In this way I continued to educate and send forth teachers, until 200 
had gone from Troy Seminary before one was educated in any public normal school 
in the United States. Thus early was my system of female education carried to 
every part of the country, and the school, which in 1814 was begun in Middlebury, 
is fairly entitled to the honor of being the first normal school in the United States. 


Mrs. Willard, it would seem fair to conclude, deserves the credit for 
starting the normal school movement which she claims. 

Dr. Willard died in 1825 but Mrs. Willard continued to manage 
the Troy school until 1838, when she gave it over to her son. In 
1830 she traveled in Europe, and later published a volume descriptive 
of her journey. The proceeds from the sale of this book she gave to a 
school for women in Athens, Greece, which she had helped to found. 
Besides this book and her text books she published a volume of poems— 
of which the best known is “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 

Mrs. Willard died in 1870. She was a great influence in the move- 
ment for higher education for women and has always been an inspira- 
tion to all who hold like high ideals. In 1895 a statue was unveiled 
in Troy in her honor to commemorate the work for higher education. 
An Emma Willard Scholarship has also been established in Middle- 
bury College. 























THE ECONOMICS OF THE FAMILY. 
A Suggested Course for the Department of Home Economics.' 


GWENDOLYN STEWART. 


The closing days of the year 1908 were marked by events of signifi- 
cance to those who are interested in the development of instruction in 
the welfare of the home and family. On December 28-30, the Ameri- 
can Economics Association with its sister organizations, the Sociological 
Society, the Association for Labor Legislation and the American Statis- 
tical Society met in joint session to consider the condition of family 
life. In the city of Washington, on the day following the close of 
this session of unusual codperation, the American Home Economics 
Association was organized for the purpose of “improvement of living 
conditions in the home, the institutional household and the commun- 
ity.”* This evidence of the present effort toward the study of the family 
makes unnecessary a long introduction upon the importance of instruc- 
tion in the economics of the family. 

The study of the family in universities and colleges is of compara- 
tively recent development. The growth of interest in and the recog- 
nition of the importance of such a subject may be said to be parallel 
with the beginning of the recognition of the importance of instruction 
in the principles of marriage and divorce. In the report of the National 
Divorce Reform League for the year ended December 31, 1893, it 
is stated that “the growth of interest in the study of the family and 
its incidental subjects and especially in sociology, of which former 
reports have spoken, was more marked in 1893 than in any former year, 
especially in the colleges for women.’ 

The study of the family began with promise in the women’s colleges, 
but, apparently, these institutions have been loath to follow the trend 
of development in the extension and intensification of their courses. 


‘A portion of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Household Science in the Graduate School of the 
University of Illinois, 1909. 

2 Jour. Home Econ. (1909), No. 1, p. 1. 

* National Divorce Reform League, Rpt. 1893, p. 18. 
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As a class, the women’s colleges have seemed reluctant to break away 
from the historical and ethnological development of the subject. They 
have felt justified in offering their students opportunity for intensive 
study in the misery of homes as provided in the courses in charities and 
corrections, but have feared to allow them the study of the wealth 
of homes as provided in a course in the economics of the family. 

An examination of the latest catalogs of the leading universities 
and women’s colleges and personal correspondence‘ with the instruc- 
tors in charge of the courses which include the study of conditions 
related to the family, seem to indicate that neither the family nor the 
home is yet studied as a normal institution: an organization, over which 
in a comparatively short time after graduation, the majority of the 
students, whatever their business in life, will have control. 

It may, perhaps , be said that the universities and colleges have not 
fully grasped the significance of Mrs. Richards’ appeal :-— 


“What is more needed is information as to what it costs to live well for a family 
with $1500 to $3000 per year.. . . It is because I believe in the possibility of control 
of even economic conditions by ideals firmly held by a sufficient number of fathers 
and mothers (who alone, according to Patten, count for much in race progress)* that 
I urge so strongly the dissemination of what scientific knowledge we have.’”* 


Dr. Ross, in his estimate of the discussions held during the joint 
meetings, previously mentioned, sums up with the statement: 

All were impressed with the sovereignty of economic conditions over the structure 
of the family, and it was borne in upon all that the American family isinan unstable 
position and that changes are certain to come in the near future.’ 

The investigation of the economic conditions having an influence 
on the home should now be undertaken. The “spirit of getting 
behind’* should be exemplified in the economic problems of the 
home. It may be remarked that among the leading papers of the last 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society there were none 
on marriage and divorce. This fact is an indication that the present 
study of the family is an effort to leave the most obvious expressions 


‘See pp. 229 to 232. 

5 Patten, S. N.: The Development of English Thought. 1899, p. 38s. 

* Richards, E. H.: The Cost of Living as modified by Sanitary Science. 2d. 
ed., 1903, pp. 76, 79. 

7 Ross, E. A.: Atlantic City Meetings. Charities and the Commons, 21 (1909), 
No. 15, p. 665. 

* Devine, E. T.: Results of the Pittsburgh survey. American Journal of Sociology, 


14 (1909), p. 660. 
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of conditions and to go behind to find the real causes which bring about 
the glaring ill-effects as well as the hopeful signs of family life. This 
movement may be considered as analogous with the development of 
the study of medicine and sanitation. The work was at first individu- 
alistic—the removing of individual evils—but now, it is a searching 
behind to find the causes, in order that not only an individual but that 
humanity may be relieved from possible distress. Professor Sedgwick 
has said, in contradiction to Alexander: Pope: 

“The proper study of mankind is the universe which include man.”® 

“As has already been said, it is for those educated persons with $1000 to $3000 
annual income to lead the way in the studies necessary to be undertaken before 
any authoritative statements can be made, and to show what the public ought to 
have; not always to cater to what the public likes.’ 

Miss Salmon in taking up again the consideration of the problem of 
domestic service, emphatically states that practically nothing more 
can be done until the universities have undertaken the serious scienti- 
fic investigation of the household problems. 

If the household is to profit by the educational progress of the day, it can only be 
after the university has taken the initiative and has made all matters pertaining to 
the house and home a subject of scientific research." It therefore remains for the 
university to recognize that the household is worthy of investigation.” 

Pioneers in Home Economics in the early stages of it: development 
did not undeitake the economic study of the family or the home, but 
rather of the activities of the home. Now, students of Home Eco- 
nomics realize the importance of the principles of economics as applied 
to these activities and to the family as a whole. 

The development of Home Economics itself was based on the fact 
that the maintenance of a well balanced home was hindered by the 
housewife’s ignorance of her tools—the word tool being used in the 
sense of material as well as of equipment. In recognition of this 
fact, education began with the most obvious tools, those concerned with 
cooking, clothing, and cleaning. A campaign was inaugurated, not 
only by the schools but also by the public at large—the government, 
the manufacturer and the popular press. 

The study of the early common school of this country shows that 
the first work began with the three primary subjects, designated with 


* Sedgwick, W. T.: Public lecture, University of Illinois, 1909. 
‘° Richards, E. H.: Loc. cit., p. 32. 

“ Salmon, L. M.: Progress in the household, 1906, p. 49. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 43. 
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never ending humor as the “ three R’s—readin’, ’ritin’ and’ rithmetic.” 
Home Economics, in its early beginning, included the three funda- 
mental C’s—cooking, clothing and cleaning. These three primary 
subjects have been expanded into the varied courses designated as 
economics of food; dietetics; household architecture; elementary 
home decoration; sanitation; and textiles. And, as the thiee original 
“‘R’s” have been increased by a fourth, Mrs. Richards’ “ right living, ””* 
the moment is propitious for the fourth C in Home Economics, con- 
trolling. 

A course on the economics of the family for the Department of 
Home Economics would be an attempt to consider the family from the 
standpoint of the woman, who through her position as administrator 
of the family funds, controls the status of the family in its economic 
and social relations. Such a course would be essentially a study of 
the family as it may be controlled by woman. 

The fundamental concept of the course would be control in the home. 
The course would be not merely an attempt to impart information, 
but would also be an attempt to train the student to recognize and to 
value the economic essentials of the home, and to develop her ability 
to assume control and to administer the family expenditures according 
to economic principles. 

In order that there may be a clear understanding as to the function 
of such a course it may be well to explain exactly what is meant, fist, 
by the economics of the family; second, by the economic essentials 
of the home; and third, by economic principles. 

Economics of the family is therefore the study of those relations 
which exist between the family and society in production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of wealth. The true test of an institution is: 
Does it promote public welfare by the best methods and to the greatest 
extent possible? The object of the study of the economics of the 
family is to test whether or not the family, as an institution, promotes 
the public welfare by the best methods, and if not, to determine by 
what methods it may better promote the public welfare. 

The economic essentials of the home may be said to be income, 
warmth, shelter, food, labor, markets, private property and social 
relations. Warmth, shelter and food are physical wants. They last 
through life. Theyareprimary wants; they may be reduced, but cannot 
be abolished. Labor is an expenditure of energy in changing the form 


3 Richards, E. H.: The Art of Right Living, 1904. 
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or condition of things. Labor is the active agent in all production. 
Properly directed labor adapts non-usable things to usefulness. 

A market is a group of buyers and sellers in competition no matter 
where they are. The institution of private property, the exclusive 
control by a person over things of value, is the most important of 
fundamental institutions. One of the chief objects of economic 
study is to discover social relations and perfect them. 

One of the problems of life is to adjust the essential activities to get 
maximum benefits, to economize on lower wants in order to have 
wealth for higher wants. 

It is the present duty of the economist to insist upon this, to magnify the office 
of the wealth expender, to accompany her to the threshold of the home that he may 


point out, with untiring vigilance, its woful defects, its emptiness caused not so 
much by lack of income as by lack of knowledge of how to spend wisely.“ 


As a slight assumption of this duty to assist woman in he1 household 
expenditures, this suggested course in the economics of the family is 
submitted. The suggested course is planned for advanced students 
who have had a beginners’ course in the underlying principles of eco- 
nomics. The plan ot the course is similar tothat used in the sciences. 
Recitations consume the minimum amount of time, the major work 
being done in the laboratory periods of investigation and collation of 
material in reports by the students. 

An outline of topics with references, chiefly of recent date and 
of direct application to the subject, has been prepared as a suggested 
guide. The more important books have been starred in the selec- 
tion of references. These are not only the best books on the topic 
indicated but in general they are the best books which are recommended 
for use under a number of topics. 

The list of references is not by any means complete. This is parti- 
cularly true of the topics which bear upon ethnology. In the selection 
of references the main idea of this course has been kept in mind, viz: 
that this course is one in economics, not in sociology, education or any 
other subject which may bear largely on the historical and ethonolog- 
ical basis of investigation. 

It is necessary to include in a comprehensive study of the family, 
however, material from other subjects than that of economics. There- 
fore some of the essentials of education, economics, sociology, phil- 
osophy and physiology are introduced. These subjects havea definite 


Devine, E. T.: Economic Function of Women, p. 58-so. 
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place in the study of the home and their direct application would tend 
to make clear their proportionate value. 

It is important that the student should have a clear concept of the 
co-relation of each of these subjects to the home over which she may 
have control. In this course emphasis is placed on proportion in 
expenditure and on harmony of consumption with the idea of attain- 
ing the full spirit of contentment, harmony of surroundings and growth 
toward higher life. 

Material on ethnology, marriage, divorce, and birthrates is abun- 
dant. There is also a wealth of matetial on economic principles, 
taxation, and the history of the early guilds and markets; but there is 
a decided dearth of material as applied to the problems in the economic 
life of the family and in the business organization of the home. 

Many of the topics are considered first in theoretical relation. 
Ethics and economics are clearly related and, in the attempt to discuss 
many of these problems, ethics may be said to lead the way. After 
ethics the logical development is, as arranged by Professor Commons: 


First statistics, the means of measuring the amount and the movement of social 
forces; next, economics, the analysis and valuation of the more compelling forces; 
then sociology, the codrdinating and balancing of all the courses; then legislation, 
the control of the forces for social ends.” 


The outline is based on the three fundamental problems in the 
economics of the family: the family itself; marriage; and the home; 
each in its economic and social aspect. The outline begins with the 
study of the family as an individual unit, including the relation of one 
part to another within the unit; and closes with the study of the 
family as a social unit in its relation to the economic world. 

In studying the family the “first and most obvious material which 
presented itself for the study of the family was Ancient Law.”** But 
here the purport of this course has been kept in mind and an effort 
has been made to keep within the bounds of the subject. 

The three primary constituent members of the family—the husband 
or father, the wife or mother, and the child, are each considered in their 
economic relation to one another. In the treatment of the “ woman in 
the family” special emphasis is laid on the economic position of woman 
as wife and mother and as the administrator of the home. 


% Commons, J. R.: The Altantic City Meetings. Charities and the Commons, 21 


(1909), No. 15, p. 665. 
® Bosanquet, Helen: The Family, 1906, p. 9. 
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The discussion of the “child in the family” opens with an economic 
consideration of the birth-rate in its relation to the problem of popula- 
tion and to the family itself. In both cases, those influences which 
exist within the family are particularly noted. There is no attempt to 
apply pedagogical principles, but merely an effort to describe the 
child’s economic rights and duties. 

After this consideration of the family, as well as that of its status 
and economic function, marriage is taken up in the same general way. 
The discussion of the annulment of marriage and divorce follows that 
of the establishment of marriage. The problem of divorceis considered 
from the standpoint of its causes and of its influences upon the stability 
of the family. 

In the discussion following marriage, the home is considered in its 
significance as a human institution. Its present relations to the eco- 
nomic and sociological forces of life are emphasized over those of the 
historical, artistic, and constructive. In the selection of material 
it is a little difficult to differentiate the principles which belong 
essentially to the home itself and not to the family or to some par- 
ticular phase of family or home life. 

The meaning of the word home is so peculiarly surrounded by ethical 
and psychic perceptions and impressions which enlarge and carry its 
meaning beyond the mere confines of any establishment, that even the 
discussion of home must be of such nature as to leave the mind open 
to the pressure of ideals rather than of ideas. 

The establishment of the home as determined by location, dwelling 
and income is next discussed. Under this topic, the discussion of 
income is limited to the principles of economics. 

The administration of the home, the most important topic of the 
course, considers the control of the income—its economic relation, 
as determined by the standard of life and the opportunities of expen- 
diture, and its apportionment; first, to the essential factors of the home 
such as food, clothing, shelter, equipment, and higher life; and second, 
to the maintenance of the plant, which includes methods of adminis- 
tration, service and operating expenses. The course closes with a dis- 
cussion of the ethical, economic and social relation between the home 
and the community. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE ON THE ECONOMICS OF THE FAMILY, 
WITH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I. THE FAMILY. 


History.—*Bosanquet, Helen: The Family (1906), pp. 3-40. *Coulanges, Fustel 
de: The Ancient City; tr. by Willard Small (1901), Bk. 2, pp. 141-146. Engels, 
Frederick: The Origin of the Family; tr. by Ernest Untermann (1908). Hearn, 
W. H.: The Aryan Household (1891), pp. 63-69. *Parsons, E. C.: The Family 
(1906), pp. 248-278. Seligman, E. R. A.: The Principles of Economics (1907), 
pt. 2, pp. 84-89. Sumner, W. G.: The Family and Social Change, Amer. Jour. 
Sociol., 14 (1909), pp 577-591. 


Foundation. 

Religious.—*Coulanges, Fustel de. : Loc. cit., bk. 1, ch. 4; bk. 2, pp. 41-53. *Dike, 
S. W.: Nature’s Outline of the Ideal Family Structure. (Some fundamentals of 
the divorce question.) Special Issue of the National League for the Protection of 
the Family. 

Ethical.— *Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit., pp. 241-259. *Coulanges, Fustel de: 
Loc. cit., bk. 2, pp. 123-131. Harris,George: Moral Evolution (1896) ,pp. 362-368. 
*Parsons, E. C.: Loc. cit., pp. 327-341. *Sutherland, Alexander: The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct (1898), v. 2, pp. 128-157. *Thwing, C. F.: The 
Family (1887), pp. 91-111. Watt, W. Z.: A Study of Social Morality (1901), pp. 
147-150. 

Economic.—Bosanquet, Helen: The Strength of the People (1902), pp. 180-210. 
Tenny, E. P.: Contrasts in Social Progress (1907), pp. 72-124. 

Sociological—*Bosanquet, Helen: The Family, pp. 193-220; Campbell, R. J.: 
Christ and the Social Order (1907), pp. 259-275. Comte, Auguste: The Positive 
Philosophy (3 ed., 1893), v. 2, pp. 105-115. Gilman, C. P. S.: How Home Condi- 
tions React upon the Family, Amer. Jour. Sociol., 14 (1909), pp. 592 606. Letour- 
neau, Charles: Sociology (1881), bk. 4, pp. 386-401. *Mayo-Smith, Richmond: 
Statistics and Sociology (1907), v. 1, pt. 2, pp. 181-206. *McKechnie, W. S.: The 
State and the Individual (1896), pp. 341-362. 

Disintegration.—* Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit., pp. 193-220; *Muirhead, J. H.: 
Is the Family Declining? International Journal of Ethics, 7 (1896), No. 1, pp. 
33-35. “Pearson, C. H.: National Life and Character (1894), pp. 240-274. 
*Thwing, C. F.: Loc. cit., pp. 152-186. 

Function.—*Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit., pp. 221-240. Howard, G. E.: State 
Control and the Function of the Family. Congress of Arts and Science, ed. by 
Howard J. Rogers (1906), v. 7, pp. 699-722. Small, A. W., and Vincent, G. E.: 
An Introduction to the Study of Society (1894), bk. 4, pp. 237-250. 


Constituent Parts. 
The Man.—* Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit.,pt. 1,pp. 260-278. *Coulanges, Fuste 
de: Loc. cit., pp. 111-123. Hobhouse, L. T.: Morals in Evolution, (1906), pp. 162- 
167. *Howard, G. E.: Matrimonial Institutions, (1904), v. 3, pp. 226-227. 


Hearn, W. E.: The Aryan Household, (1891), pp. 84-86, 97-102, 470-473. Par- 
sons, E. C.: Loc. cit., pp. 218-247. Pollock, Sir Frederick: The History of English 
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Law (1899), pp. 399-430. Spencer, Herbert: Principles of sociology (1906), pt. 
3, pp. 606-767. *Sutherland, Alexander: Loc. cit., pp. 158-287. *Wundt, W. M.: 
Ethics; tr. by E. B. Tichener and others, (1907) v. 1, pp. 237. 237-253. 

The Woman.—Blackstone, Sir William: Commentaries, 4th ed., 1899, v. 1, pp. 
442-445. *Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit., pt. 2, pp. 268-274, 279-298. *Eversley, 
W. P.: The Law of Domestic Relations (1906), pt. 1, pp. 118-448. Gilman, C. P. 
S.; Women and Economists (1900); Do., The Home (1906), III, pp. 82-101; 
Do., How Home Conditions React upon the Family, Amer. Jour. Sociol., 14, 
(1909), No. 15, pp. 592-621. Hobhouse, L. T.: Morals in Evolution, pt. 1, pp. 
134-167, 179-239. “Schouler, James: Domestic Relations (1895), pt. 2, pp. 10, 
34-103. Tenny, E. P.: Contrasts in Social Progress (1907), pp. 72-123. Thomas, 
W. I.: Sex and Society (1907), pp. 56, 233-247, 251-314. Westermarck, Edward: 
Position of Woman in Early Civilization. Sociological Papers (1905), v. 1, pp. 
145-161. 


The Child. 


Birth-rate-—*Bonar, James: Malthus and his Work (1885). Brownell, J. L.: 
Significance of the Decline in Birth-rates. Amn, Amer. Acad. Pol. Sci., 5 (1894), 
pt. 1, pp. 48-89. Fetter, F. A.: The Principles of Economics (1905), pp. 184-194; 
Do., The Essay of Malthus, Yale Review (1898), pp. 152-167. Malthus, T. R.: 
An essay on the Principles of Population (5 ed. 1817), 3 vol. Seligman, E. R. A.: 
Principles of Economics (1907), pt. 2,pp. 48-65. *Walker,F. A.: Political Economy 
(1888), pp. 5, 292-305. 

Statistics and Sociology.—*Bailey, W. B.: Modern social conditions (1906), pp. 
87-168. Cummings, John: Population in the Twelfth Census, Jour. Pol. Econ., 
11 (1903), pp. 183-197. “Mayo-Smith, Richmond: Statistics and Sociology (1907), 
pp. 65-93, 112-116. Ross, E. A.: Western Civilization and the Birth-rate, Amer. 
Jour. Sociol., 12 (1906) pp. 607-632. *Tenny, A. A.: Social Democracy and Pop- 
ulation (1907), pp. 16-27. Wilcox, W. F.: Race Suicide. (La Follette,R. M. ed. 
The Making of America), (1905), v. 10, pp. 207-217. 


Modern Influences. 
Economic. 

Food Supply.—Doubleday, Thomas: The True Law of Population, shown to be 
Connected with the Food of the People (1853). *Patten, S. N.: Development of 
English Thought (1889), pp. 382-387. Thomas, W. I.: Differences in the Metab- 
olism of the Sexes (1897), p. 31-36. 

Cost of Living and Income.—*Bailey, W. B.: Modern Social Conditions (1906), 
pp. 360-368. Patten, S. N.: The New Basis of Civilization (1907), pp. 35-103. 
*Seager, H. R.: Introduction to Economics (1908), pp. 289-294. 

Sociological.—Beaulieu, Pierre Leroy : The United States in the Twentieth Century 
tr. by Addington Bruce (1907), pt. 1, pp. 45-58. Engelmann, G. J.: Education not 
the Cause of Race Decline, Pop. Sci. Monthly, 63 (1903), pp. 172-184. *Geddes 
and Thompson: The Evolution of Sex (1908), pp. 299-315. *Graham, William: 
The Social Problem (1901), bk, 4, pp. 432-448. Hall, G. S., and Smith, T, 1: 
Marriage and Fecundity of College Men and Women, Pedagogical Seminary (1903) 
v. 10, pp. 275-314. “Hobson, J. A.: The Social Problem (1901), bk. 2, pp. 
432-448. “Parsons, E. C.: Loc. cit., pp. 44-59, 340-355. Spencer, Herbert: Prin- 
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ciples of Sociology (1906), v. 1, pt. 3, pp. 603-605, 605-612. *Weber,A.F.: The 
Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century (1899), v. 2, pp. 330-341. 


Status of Child. 

Tribal.—*Coulanges, Fustel de: Loc cit., pp.61-71.  *Hearn, W. E.: Loc. cit., 
PP. 72-96, 102-107. Kidd, Dudley: Savage Children: A Study of Kafir Children 
(1906). Spencer, Herbert: Loc. cit., vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. 744-763. Thomas, W. L.: 
Sex and Society (1907), pp. 55-04. 

Duration of Parental Care.—*Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit.,pp.227-230. *Parsons 
E. C.: Loc. cit., Lect. 2, pp. 26-43, Lect. 5, pp. go-111. Patten, S. N.: Loc. cit., 
1907, pp. 35-36. “Sutherland, Alexander: Loc. cit. pp. rog-153. 

Rights of Children.—*Eversley, W. P.: Domestic Relations (1906), pt. 2, pp. 
575-579. McKechnie, W. S.: The State and the Individual (1896), pp. 343-344. 
*Schouler, James: Loc. cit., pp. 421-444. 

Obligations of Parents and the State —*Bosanquet, Helen: Loc. cit., pp. 299-313. 
Bosanquet, Helen: The Strength of the People (1902), pp. 184-197. *Eversley, 
W. P.: Loc. cit., pp. 508-549. Hobhouse, L. T.: Morals in Evolution (1906), 
pp. 348-350. Hoffman, F. S.: The Sphere of the State (1903), pp. 218-220. 


II. MARRIAGE. 


History.—*Coulanges, Fustel de: Loc. cit., pp. 53-61. Hobhouse, L. T.: Loc. 
cit., pp. 134-177. Letourneau, C. J. M.: The Evolutionof Marriage; tr. by Henry 
Trollope (1881), p. 331-400. *Howard,G. E.:Loc. cit., v. 1, pp. 4-233. *Thomas, 
W. I.: Loc. cit., pp. 175-201. 

Basis.—Hamerton, P. G.: Intellectual Life, (1875), pt. 7, pp. 226-272. *McKech- 
nie, W. S.: Loc. cit., pp. 343-362. *Sheldon, W. E.: An Ethical Movement (1896), 
pp. 222-245. “Watt, W. A.: A Study of Social Morality (1901), pp. 150-152. 


Forms. 

Ecclesiastical.—Harrison, Frederic: Realities and Ideals (1908), pp. 146-150. 
*Howard, G. E.: Loc. cit., pp. 264-327. Pollock, Sir Frederic: The History of 
English Law before the Time of Edward I (1899), pp. 364-376. *Schouler, James: 
Loc. cit., pp. 28. 

Civil.—Harrison, Frederic: Loc. cit., pp. 138-147. *Howard,G. E.: Loc. cit., v. 
2, pt. 3, pp. 121-263; v.1,pt. 2, pp. 404-473. Lecky, W. E. H.: Democracyand 
Liberty (1896), pp. 151-157. Lubbock, Sir John: Origin of Species (1871), pp. 
go-113. *Schouler, James: Loc.cit., pp. 13-14. 


Legal. 

General Legislation.—Blackstone, Sir William: Commentaries; ed. by J. De W. 
Andrews, 4th ed. (1889), v. 1, bk. 1, pp. 433-440. “Eversley, W. P.: Loc. cit., 
pt. 1, pp. 1-118. Harrison, Frederic: Loc. cit., pp. 151-155. “Howard, G. E.: 
Loc. cit., v. 2, pt. 3, pp. 338-497. “Keezer, Frank: Law of Marriage and Divorce 
(1906), pp. 1-33, 74-80. Lecky, W. E. H.: Loc. cit., pp. 139-148,177-184. “Story, 
Joseph: Conflict of Laws (1883), pp. 184-188, 227-274. *Wright, C. D.: U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor. Report on Marriage and Divorce in the United States, 
1867-1886 (1889). 
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License and Registration—*Howard, G. E.: Loc. cit., v. 3., pp. 170-194. “*Hoff- 
man, F. S.: Loc. cit., pp. 214-215. 

Restriction—Blackstone, Sir William: Loc cit. pp. 134-140. “*Eversley, W. P.: 
Loc cit., pp. 58-83. Freund, Ernst: The Police Power (1904) pp. 116-117. *Gal- 
ton, Francis: Eugenics; its Definition, Scope and Aims. Sociological Papers, 
(1905), v. 1, pp. 45-09. “Galton, Francis: Restriction in Marriage. Sociological 
Papers (1906), v. 2, p. 5-51. *McDougal, W. A.: A Practical Eugenic Suggestion. 
Sociological Papers (1907), v. 3, p. 53-107. Morrow, Prince A.: Social Diseases 
and the Family, Journal of Sociology, 14 (1909), pp. 622-637. 


Conditions. 


Statistics —*Bailey, W. B.: Modern Social Conditions (1906), pp. 87-142. 
*Mayo-Smith, Richmond: Statistics and Sociology (1907), pp. 92-103. National 
League for the Protection of the Family: Ann. Rpt. (1908), pp.6-7.  Smith,M.R-: 
Statistics of College and Non-college Women. Publications of the American Sta- 
tistical Association (1901), v. 7, pp. 1-27. 

Economic. 

Woman’s Altitude —*Bosanquet, Helen: The Family, pp. 287-291. Giddings, 
F. H.: Democracy and Empire (1900), pp. 165-177. Gilman, C. P. S.: Women and 
Economics (1900), pp. 304-317. “Hall, G. S.: Youth and its Education (1907), 
pp. 279-323. Hobhouse, L. T.: Loc. cit., pp. 134-239. Munsterberg, Hugo: 
American Woman (see La Follette, R. M., ed., The Making of America, (1905), v, 
I, pp. 402-427. *Pearson, C. H.: National Life and Character (1894), pp. 250-295. 


Annulment and Divorce. 


History.—*Howard, G. E.: Loc. cit., v. 1, pp. 224-250. Letourneau, C. J. M.: 
Loc. cit. (1881), pp. 228-248. Pollock, Sir Frederick: Woman under English Law 
(1899). Westermarck, Edward: History of Human Marriage, pp. 517-535. 

Statistical and Sociological Status —*Bailey, W. B.: Modern Social Conditions 
(1906), pp. 211-212. Dike, S. W.: Some Fundamentals of the Divorce Question. 
Special issue of the National League for the Protection of the Family for 1909, No. 
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Pennsylvania Commission on divorce.—A codification of existing laws of Penn- 
sylvania on divorce. A proposed new code relating to annulment of marriage and 
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resolutions and draft of a uniform law regulating annulment of marriage and divorce 
as adopted by the National Congress on Uniform Divorce. Rpt. 1906. Penn. 
Commission on Divorce: Rpt, 1906. U. S. Bur. Census. Bull. 96. Marriage and 
divorce, 1887-1906 (1908). The Pennsylvania Bar Association: The Uniform 
Divorce Act. Reported by the Committee on Uniform Legislation, June 25, 1907. 
Weber, A. F.: Growth of Cities (1889), pp. 328-329. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE IN HOUSEHOLD 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Such a course as the economics of the family could be offered in any 
college or it could be made part of a four years’ course in household 
administration as here suggested. 

The development of courses in business administration has opened 
the question whether or not similar courses can be developed in house- 
hold administration. If the maintenance of a home is an industry 
which should be conducted upon a business basis, then the same 
arguments for a course in business administration for the business man 
may hold for a course in household administration for the home woman. 

This suggested course in household administration is submitted as 
an illustration of what may be done in colleges having a department 
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of Home Economics, through the selection and arrangement of courses 
in the college of literature and arts and the department of Home 
Economics, during the four years of college work. 

It is planned for students in the college of literature and arts who 
want a general education which will prepare them for the administra- 
tion of the home in its domestic and social relations. The following 
discussion of the subjects of study has been adapted from a discussion 
of the courses in Business Administration.!” 

A home woman, conducting her home as a business, must know how 
to live with and coéperate with her fellow-men. She must know, in 
the second place, the materials handled in her business. This knowl- 
edge comes from scientific and technical study, and is secured through 
the department of household science, with its prerequisites in the 
departments of art and design, biology, and chemistry. She must 
know, too, the principles of business organization and their relation to 
the general industrial organization. This part of her training comes 
from the study of economics and sociology. 

The course of study comprises, therefore, not only subjects which 
have a direct bearing upon the business organization of the home, 
but also those whose purpose is to broaden and liberalize the student’s 
intellectual horizon and character. For general, as well as special 
reasons, the student of the home should study education, literature, 
philosophy and pure science. She should have some knowledge of 
history and political economy, and should have at least a general knowl- 
edge of such subjects as commercial law, contracts, money, banking 
and accounting. 

The course therefore furnishes a liberal education, the subject matter 
of which deals mainly with present day problems connected directly 
or indirectly with the home. The “core of the couise” is the work 
in economics—the principles of economics, a beginners’ course in the 
underlying principles; the economics of the family ; principles of account- 
ing; and commercial law. The economics of the family, in addition 
to the discussion of the family, emphasizes the administrative side of 
the business of the home. It includes a study of the business methods 
and legal requirements of the home as a business organization and of 
the woman as a business manager. 


"Courses in Business Administration, Univ. of Illinois Bull., 5 (1908), No. 36, 
pp. 6-7. 
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OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR (ALL SUBJECTS PRESCRIBED). 


First Semester (17 Hours). 

Rhetoric-Themes (Rhetoric 1). 

Free hand drawing (Art and Design 1). 

Home architecture and _ sanitation 
(Household Science 2). 

A foreign language. 

Physical training. 

Hygiene (Physiology 6). 

Introductory course: English Literature 
before the nineteenth century (English 
t). 

Second Semester (15 Hours) 

Rhetoric-themes (Rhetoric 1). 

Free hand drawing (Art and Designt). 


A foreign language. 
Physical training. 
Introductory zodlogy (Zodlogy 10). 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Semester. 


Prescribed Subjects (18 Hours). 
Color problems (Architecture 41). 
Inorganic chemistry (Chemistry 1). 
Principles of economics (Economics 1). 
A foreign language or history. 

Textiles (Household Science 7). 


Suggested Electives. 
Bacteriology (Botany 5s). 
Qualitative chemistry (Chemistry 3). 
Continental European history (His- 
tory 1). 
Ancient and medieval philosophy 
(Philosophy 3). 


Second Semester. 
Prescribed Subjects (15 Hours). 


Economics of the family (Economics 
16). 


A foreign language or history. 

Principles and selection of food (House- 
hold Science 1). 

Household art and clothing (House- 
hold Science 12). 


Suggested Electives. 


Inorganic chemistry (Chemistry 2). 

Qualitative chemistry (Chemistry 3). 

Continental European history (His- 
tory 1). 

Modern philosophy (Philosophy 4). 


THIRD YEAR. 


First Semester. 
Prescribed Subjects (14 Hours). 


Economic uses of food (Household 
Science 6). 

Minor course in physiology (Physiology 
4). 

Elementary psychology (Psychology 
1). 

General sociology (Sociology 1). 


Suggested Electives. 


English, a foreign language or history. 

A short history of architecture (Archi- 
tecture 29a). 

Agricultural analysis (Chemistry 13a). 

History of education (Education 2) 
required for Education 13. 

Medieval culture (History 8). 

College algebra (Mathematics 2) required 
for Mathematics 29. 

American federal government (Political 
Science 1). 

Introductory zodlogy (Zodlogy 10) 


-Required for Zoélogy 2. 


'* For a description of the courses referred to by number see Univ. of Illinois Circ. 
of Information of the College of Literature and Arts, 1908. 
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Second Semester. 
Prescribed Subjects (14 Hours). 


History of education (Education 2).” 

Dietetics (Household Science 5). 

Elementary home decoration (House- 
hold Science 3). 

Commercial law (law B). 

Genetic psychology (Psychology 5). 


Suggested Electives. 


English, a foreign language or history. 

A short history of architecture (Archi- 
tecture 29a). 

Organic chemistry (Chemistry 9a, 9c). 

The Renaissance (History 9). 

Averages and the mathematics of inves- 
tigation (Mathematics 29). 

Vertebrate and comparative zodlogy 
(Zodlogy 2) required for Zodlogy 3. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


First Semester. 
Prescribed Subjects (5 Hours). 
Principles of accounting (Accountancy 
1). 
History of Home Economics (Household 
Science 13). 
Household management 
Science 10). 


(Household 
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Suggested Electives. 


History and criticism of art (Architec- 
ture 29b). 

Sanitary analysis (Chemistry roa). 

Educational classics (Education 13). 

Esthetics (Philosophy 8). 

Comparative and genetic 
(Sociology 3). 

Vertebrate embryology (Zodlogy 3). 


sociology 


Second Semester. 
Prescribed Subjects (5 Hours). 


Principles of accounting (Accountancy 
1). 


Seminar (Household Science 9). 


Suggestive Electives. 


History and criticismof art (Architec- 
ture 29b). 

Food analysis (Chemistry 5c). 

Social phases of education (Education 
16). 

Ethical ideals (Philosophy 6). 

Physiological psychology (Psychology 
9). 

Charities, corrections, and urban prob- 
lems (Sociology 5). 

Vertebrate embryology (Zodlogy 3) 


APPENDIX. 


Personal correspondence with instructors in charge of courses including a dis- 
cussion of the family in six women’s colleges and in two of the universities is 


appended. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


The only work here in Bryn Mawr College in the economics of the family as 
I understand your thesis subject, comes in my course in social institutions, a post- 
major (open only to students who have had twenty semester hours of economics and 
politics) course of two hours for two semesters. 

In this course we spend considerable time in studying various sociological, an- 
thropological and biological theories as to the origin of the family in the state and 


“Instead of Education 2, Education 1 may be elected in the first semester 


of the fourth year. 
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in society in general: especially the economic function of women in the family 
and thestatus of women. Attention is paid to standards of living and the problem of 
the relation of wage rates to the family standards. 

Certain problems of family economics are naturally discussed in some of the other 
courses: especially in connection with problems of consumption, but I think the 
only detailed studies are made in the advanced course. 

Hoping that this to some degree answers your questions, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] MARION Parris. 
Department of Economics and Politics, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, March 15, 1909. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


In reply to your letter of March 9, I would say that “‘the economic study of the 
private home”’ is not treated directly in our courses here. Itis, however, considered 
indirectly in the discussion of women inindustry in the course on the labor problem, 
in the treatment of the problem of child labor, the sweating system, and in the con- 
sideration of measures tending to maintain the standard of living of the laboring 
classes and looking to the elimination of poverty. These latter questions are con- 
sidered in our courses in social economics. 

Very truly yours, 
[Signed] Emitre J. Hutcatnson. 
Department of Economicsand Sociology, South Hadley, Massachusetts, March 22, 
1909. 
See Bulletin of Mount Holyoke College, November,1908, Series 2, No. 2, p. 42-43. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


My course on the distribution of wealth at Radcliffe is confined entirely to the 
study of the main shares in the distribution of the products of industry, namely, 
wages, rent, interest, and profits. I pay no attention in this course to what may 
be called the economics of the household or the distribution of family income among 
the various expenditures. In other words, I drop the subject as soon as the wealth 
has become income and do not follow it up beyond that point. Therefore, the whole 
question of the economics of expenditure is left out. 

Very truly yours, 
[Signed] T. N. CARVER. 
Department of Economics, Cambridge, Massachusetts, March 10, 1909. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 


In course T2 I deal briefly by lecture with the economics of the family after treat- 
ing the history of the family and its present status. I deal with the specialization 
of household industries and their removal from the home and the radical views of 
Prof. Patten and Mrs. Gilman and the replies of the conservatives. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed] Tuappevus P. Tomas. 
Baltimore, Md., March 3, 1909. 
See The Woman’s College of Baltimore Catalog for 1909, p. 57. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Vassar College does nothing whatever along the lines youmention. The theory of 
the college is that its function is to give a general, not a specialized education, and 
that therefore it ought not to give special courses on the family, home, or household 
any more than it gives special courses on law or medicine. Under another cover I 
am sending you a catalog that will show you the general line of subjects taken up. 
I am sorry to have so meager a report. 

Sincerely yours, 


[Signed] Lucy M. SALmon. 


Department of History, Poughkeepsie, New York, March 3, 1909. 
See Vassar College, Forty-fourth Annual Catalog, 1908-1909, pp. 46-48. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


In regard to your inquiry of March 9, Course IX is a coursein general sociology 
and includes a consideration of the development of the family as a social institu- 
tion. 

The course in economics of consumption I am working out for the first time this 
year. The account given in the pamphlet Courses of Study 1908-09 issued by the 
college fairly describes it, I think. The data you mention should certainly be in- 
cluded in the household consumption—especially should the common error be 
avoided of overlooking those forms of cost which do not appear in a money form— 
of which unpaid household labor is the chief specialty. 

Yours sincerely, 


[Signed] Emity G. Batca. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts, April 1, 1909. 
See Wellesley College Calendar, 1908-1909, pp. 62-64. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


As to the question you ask, the aims of our course in the household as an economic 
agent are distinctly what you suggest. The attempt is to make the study of the 
theory and practice of spending, and the sociologicaland ethical questionsare only 
taken up as a background to the main points of the study. Weaim to do field work 
in investigating ways of spending incomes of various sizes and the personal and social 
causes for such expenditure. The household is naturally the central fact of this 
study and its mechanism, its types, its development under different social conditions, 
naturally form the central interest throughout the course. In a few weeks I shall 
have prepared a brief outline of the work as I expect to carry it on next semester and 
I will send you a copy which may perhaps tell you more than this somewhat unsatis- 
factory statement can do. 

Very sincerely yours, 


[Signed] Jessica B. PEtxottTo. 


Department of Economics, Berkeley, Calif., May 19, 1909. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


In my general course in Home Economics which I give to freshmen students, I 
use the Library of Home Economics put up by the American School of Home Econo- 
mics as a text-book, and the class study particularly the first part of the volume on 
household management. Since I believe in making all the work as concrete as 
possible and in helping to form habits as well as to teach facts and principles,and since 
I cannot provide the students each with a family and a family income allowing them 
several years in spending it, I have the girls keep their own accounts, and hand in at 
the beginning of each month an estimate of the money that they will spend under 
various heads, and then at the end of the month I have them hand in their actual 
expenditures. Along with this I have discussed not only what is given in the 
book but a little of the economics of saving and particularly of spending, the law of 
diminishing utility, etc. Also we take up what is probably more sociological than 
economic, the discussion of the fact that the work that used to be done in the home 
by the women is largely done in factories, and hence the home maker is not the pro- 
ducer in the sense that she used to be, and we discuss some of Mrs. Gilman’s ideas 
of the wife earning money outside of the home. It is all very elementary. I do 
not expect to do much more than to set the girls to thinking. 

In a later course coming in the senior year in home administration, which will 
probably be given next year for the first time, I expect to take up these economic 
problems more thoroughly. I require a general course in economics (not Home 
Economics) as a prerequisite for this. I have not yet made out the course in detail 
and can hardly tell now what it willcontain. If you are gathering information on 
this subject from many people, I should be glad to have an opportunity to get the 
results of your gleanings. 


Very cordially yours. 
[Signed] Epna D. Day. 
Department of Home Economics, Columbia, Missouri, April 16, 1909. 

















SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


In accordance with the wish generally expressed at the recent con- 
vention of the American Home Economics Association, a summer 
meeting for all members interested in educational work will be held in 
connection with the annual convention of the National Education 
Association which meets in Boston, July 2 to 7, 1910. Plans are 
already being drawn for a program which will result in a discussion 
of some of the most important educational problems of the Home Eco- 
nomics movement, especially of certain matters which concern pub- 
lic education. The plan followed last year at the Denver convention 
of the National Education Association of organizing several ses- 
sions of the American Home Economics Association as an affiliated 
organization, will be followed this year. The Home Economics 
Association will provide its own program, but meeting places and 
announcements on the general program will be provided through the 
courtesy of the National Education Association. 

Another summer meeting of the Home Economics Association is 
also announced. There will be a sectional conference, during the 
first week in June, of members of the Association interested in institu- 
tional management, at the Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, New York. 
The program will raise questions which concern especially the house- 
hold departments of educational and related institutions. At the 
Boston convention, the section meeting for institutional workers 
brought together sixty persons and there was expressed the need of 
occasional specialized conferences devoted to this field. Thanks to 
the cordial invitation of the Lake Placid Club it becomes possible at 
once to carry out this plan. 

Further details of both summer meetings will soon be ready, and 
may be obtained from the Secretary. Programs will be published in 
the June number of the JouRNAL. 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Secretary. 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The question of the school lunch is a large one. In dealing with it 
we have to consider the relation of the lunch room to the school in 
which it is located; the industrial organization of the lunch 
The room, including questions of the purchase of food, prep- 
School aration, service, menus, etc.; the cost of maintenance and 
Lunch. price of lunches, including relation of cost to teaching of 
domestic science in the school; and the benefits, direct 
and indirect, to pupils concerned in the maintenance of lunch rooms, 
including its educational value. And we have yet to deal with the 
question of the free lunch and all its relations to the much discussed 
undernutrition of the school child and to the conditions in the home 
from which the child comes. 

All of these points are treated or at least touched upon in some of 
the dozen or more papers on the subject which we have gathered 
together in this number of the Journat. They will be found very 
suggestive and will lead, we hope, to still more careful study of its 
various phases. 

According to the careful statistics furnished by Miss Bryant of the 
Sage Foundation, it would seem an accepted fact in most European 
countries that the school child must be furnished a noon day meal 
whether he can afford to pay for it or not, while the tendency in our 
own country is to make the most searching investigation into the home 
conditions of the underfed child. . We wish to call special attention as 
regards this point to the papers of Miss Gibbs and Miss White which 
report study and actual work among the poor in two of our large 
cities, their conclusions being very similar, namely, that in the great 
majority of cases the chief trouble lies not in the smallness of the 
family income but in the ignorance of how to spend it wisely, especially 
in the ignorance of food values and of the methods of cookery. What- 
ever may prove to be the proportion of such families among the poor, 
there is no doubt of their need for the visiting dietitian. Mr. Joseph 
Lee in a very thoughtful article, published in The Survey of Decem- 
ber 4, holds thus: 
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The home and not the school is society’s proper organ for providing physical 
support during childhood; that the providing of such support and the family 
observances that grow out of it are a matter vital to the home; and that whatever 
action society may take to insure the adequacy of such support should be carried 
out not through the school but through the home and in a way to preserve and foster, 
not to weaken it. 


It is for this end more than any other that the Home Economics 
movement stands; for healthful and if possible beautiful surroundings 
in which the child may be reared; for such intelligent performance 
of enough of the household arts as will furnish the common meeting 
ground of parent and child, give means of expression and development, 
some training of hand and eye, some opportunity for mutual service, 
some contribution to the common life on which the love of home may 
grow. Weare not disembodied spirits; we grow and develop and find 
expression only by touch on material things. This beneficent stream 
of household skill and care must be fed by as many new sources as we 
can divert to it. 

One contributor takes a discouraged view of thesituation. Shesays: 

Little help is to be gained by visiting the parents of the children that are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. The poverty, ignorance and indifference that has caused 
the child’s physical state cannot be done away with so easily. We have noauthor- 
ity to make the parent allow the child to eat at school even when the doctor has 
ordered it, no way to stop the spending of pennies for candy, and in the making 
out of menus their whims must rule us. 

Directly bearing on this point comes the report of a very recent 
experiment in Boston which offers to the child a 10:30 a.m. penny 
lunch, a “snack”’ or “bite’”’ to break the long hours between breakfast 
and the noon meal. This catches the pennies that have been going 
over the candy counter and freshens the child for the last hour of the 
morning session. And the report comes also that parents’ associa- 
tions are asking for talks and practical instruction. As used to be 
said in the New England Kitchen, the poor and ignorant woman if she 
has a child learns and develops and changes her ways even after thirty. 

The attitude of patience and courage must be ours in working at 
this great problem. 


We wish to call attention to the changes in address that will be 
found on the cover of the JouRNAL. All communi- 

The Journal’s cations, including subscriptions and checks, should 
New Address hereafter be sent to the Editor. 











NEWS FROM INSTITUTIONS. 


This year marks a change of administration and plans are well under way 

which will strengthen the work of each department and raise the standard of 

the college as a whole. The Home Economics department is 

Kansas State receiving its full share of attention and a generaleffort is being 

Agricultural made to strengthen and broaden the already strong course in 

College. domestic science and art. It is too early to announce the 

definite changes to be made, but the general policy is to raise 

the entrance requirements and to strengthen the scientific and technical work of 
the course. 

The sentiment created in Kansas so long ago, largely as the result of the efforts 
of Mrs. Kedzie Jones, has developed into a state wide movement which is centered 
in the department at Manhattan. At present the department is offering three 
courses; the four year college course, the six months housekeepers’ course, and the 
twenty weeks short course. Fully go per cent of all the girls who are graduated 
from the college graduate from the domestic science and art four years course. 
Their work is divided about equally between the fundamental sciences, the techni- 
cal work, and the cultural studies. The degree of Bachelor of Science is given upon 
completion of this course. At present the enrollment is over four hundred. The 
housekeepers’ course of six months given each year is, as its name implies, a course 
where special training is given for home making. The enrollment in this course 
for several years has been over one hundred. The twenty weeks short course is 
offered in two ten weeks terms during the summer. Its scope is somewhat limited 
because at present a knowledge of the sciences is not required for entrance. The 
students of this course are usually grade and high school teachers who recognize 
the need for such training, but do not have the time for a complete course. 

Until the present year the members of the department have responded to fre- 
quent calls to visit farmers’ institutes. This year the department has its regular 
institute worker and she has already visited over eighty farmers’ institutes in the 
state. Itis planned that during March, April and May she will conduct movable 
schools, and already there have been arranged a sufficient number of these schools 
to take the full three months. It is expected that much good will come from 
this effort, and that as a result the enrollment at the college will be still further 
increased. 

Open house was held February 3 in the Domestic Science Exhibit, where in 
their new quarters Miss Haggart and her assistants received their friends. 

Among the exhibits were fifty books for housekeepers, a 
New Mexico College typewritten copy of the list being given to visitors. On 
of Agriculture and the walls were displayed the various samples of rugs, 
Mechanic Arts. carpets, table and household linens and other materials 

used for the household art class in color and design; also 
the patterns drafted by the class and the completed garments. 

Menu cards were shown of the four dinners which were planned, cooked and 
served by groups of two girls to six guests at different times this year. In the 
model kitchen were shown and explained all the modern devices used in the 
cooking and serving of different meals, while in another department were 
shown the various articles used in teaching the home nursing class. A delicious 
luncheon was served by the first preparatory girls. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


How to Feed Children: A Manual for Mothers, Nurses and Physicians. Louise E. 
Hogan. 9. Edition. Pp. 249. Philadelphia, Penn. J. B. Lippincott. Price 
$1.00. 

The ninth edition of Mrs. Hogan’s book, newly revised, differs from the earlier 
ones chiefly in the addition of a chapter on School Luncheons, in which attention is 
called to the value of suitable control of the school lunch counter as a means of 
improving the nutritive conditions of school children. A brief description is given 
of the methods employed in the lunch rooms of the Philadelphia normal schools for 
girls, and in the Horace Mann School, New York City. 

It is unfortunate that in the revision of a book which contains so many valuable 
practical hints to mothers, a number of scientific inaccuracies have still been allowed 
to remain. In the light of modern knowledge, it is especially deplorable that the 
chapter on “Inorganic Salts in Food” has not been thoroughly revised. The book 
will not commend itself to teachers because of these errors. 

Greater emphasis on the use of milk in the diet of children after the first year and 
still less on pasteurization, especially for milk fed to babies, would seem desirable 
in a book intended for the general reader—Mary D. Swartz, Pu.D. 


The Baby:—A Book for Mothers and Nurses. Daniel Rollins Brown, M.D. 
Cloth,pp. 200. Whitcomband Barrows, Publishers, Boston, Mass. $1.00net. 
This book treats of the care of the infant in health, and prevention of disease. 
Infant feeding and other practical topics are included. It is a book for the home 
and is strongly recommended by competent critics. 


Infant Depots in Sheffield. A.E. Natsn. Jour. Roy. Inst. Pub. Health, 17 
(1909), No. 11, pp. 665-672. 

An account of work at this institution, designed to aid in the care of infants and 
to lessen infant mortality. 


Why American Marriages Fail, and Other Papers. Anna A. Rogers. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

This volume consists of various observations on contemporary life by an elderly 
woman of travel and socialexperience. Thusshe believes that marriages fail because 
of woman’s failure to realize that they are her work in the world, because of her 
growing individualism, and of her losing the art of giving, which has been replaced 
bya highly developed receptive faculty. American men are indifferent to everything 
except business, mothers are too emotional, coddling their babies and leaving their 
girls and boys to be neglected by schools that teach neither motherhood nor citizen- 
ship. We are too indifferent to custom house outrages and affronts to the flag, 
to the license of newspapers and the prudery of magazines and libraries; our streets 
and parks are badly kept, our public servants are impertinent; we are careless of 
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public health, law and order; our academic educators should be made practical and 
everything beyond grammar school fundamentals should be paid for. 

As many of such suggestions as might fairly furnish a single pungent essay have 
been strewn loosely throughout two hundred pages.—CLypeE Furst. 


How to Help. Conyington McMillan, New York, 1909. Price $1.50. 

This is a hand book primarily for charity workers, but useful to Home Economics 
teachers and to all who are taking a wider view of educational work as the organ- 
ized means of carrying society forward into better things. 

The book devotes six chapters to general principles treating of charity work, the 
charity organization movement, social workers, agencies for philanthropic work, 
and elementary principles. The second part of the work applies these principles 
to definite social groups who need help: The homeless man and woman; beggars 
and impostors; needy families as to finding work ; intemperance; desertion; standard 
of living; widows with children; aged people; and consumptives. The third portion 
describes the organization of social and preventive work. The fourth part 
treats of fresh air work, home library clubs, boys’ clubs, educational work; adults’ 
clubs, and social settlement; and the concluding division treats of giving, indirect 
service, and some practical suggestions. 


American National Red Cross Text Book on First Aidand Relief Columns. Major 
Charles Lynch. Philadelphia, Penn. 1908. Pp. 247, illustrations 74. 
Price $1.00. 

This contains instruction on how to prevent accidents and what to do for injuries 
and emergencies, and is useful as a reference book in the home. It is one of the 
most complete manuals published on the immediate care of the injured, and for 
elementary work in the First Aid. 


Pressing with a Hot Iron as a Prophylactic Measure in Infectious Diseases. K. 
SveHia. Arch. Hyg., 70 (1909), No. 4, pp. 373-379- 

From a comparative study of the subject the author concludes that sprinkling 

material and pressing it with a hot iron is very effective as a means of disinfection. 


Concerning the Disinfecting Action of Ordinary Tooth and Mouth Washes of 
Pathogenic Bacteria. R. Basseuge. Deut. Med. Wehnschr., 35 (1909) 
No. 33, pp. 1436, 1437; abs in Chem. Abs., 3 (1909), No. 22, p. 2711. 
The disinfecting action of a number of commercial mouth washes was tested on 
typhoid and cholera bacilli at both 15° and 35°C. With two exceptions the mouth 
washes studied showed no bactericidal action. 


Antiputrescent Effects of Copper. A. Springer and A. Springer, Jr. Jour. Indus. 
and Engin. Chem., 1 (1909), No. 9, pp. 676-678. 
According to the authors’ experiments, copper salts, even in the quantity of 1 
part in 2,000,000, act as antiseptics to putrescent bacteria. Egg albumen, milk 
and other materials were used in the experiments. 


Daily Menus for a Year at the Institute for Colored Youth, Cheyney, Pa., and 
A Dietary Study for the Month of October. Cheyney, Pa., 1909, pp. 48. 
This bulletin contains an account of the work carried on at the Institute for 
Colored Youth (Teachers’ Training School), at Cheyney, Pa., in applied domestic 
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science. This institution which is under the management of the Society of Friends, 
was founded in 1837 and reorganized in 1902, ‘to develop a normal school which 
will correlate academic and industrial education.’’ It is stated that for three years 
the attempt has been made at the Institute to furnish the pupils with properly 
balanced and wholesome meals at low cost. The report includes the menus of the 
meals served during the school year 1907-8, together with the results of a dietary 
study which cover the month of October of this school year. It is stated that meat 
is served at all three meals, and tea for breakfast:and supper, but no coffee. The 
selection of dishes is recorded as satisfactory, and the rations sufficient in quan- 
tity. 

In estimating the cost of food, the expense for fresh table linen is included, as 
well as cost of fuel, service, and cooking. During the year 60 persons were pro- 
vided for, and on an average the cost of food per person perday was 21 cents. The 
report states that the average waste was ten per cent of the food purchased. 

According to the results of the dietary study the food as purchased cost 18 cents 
per person per day during the month included, while the food served supplied 89 
gm. protein, 100 gm. fat, and 351 gm. carbohydrates per person per day, the total 
energy being 2758 calories. The daily menus were fairly varied, meats, fruit, 
vegetables, dairy products, bread and other cereal foods being used in the same 
combinations as are found on home tables. In the report of this investigation it is 
stated that all the pupils improved in health and working energy on the diet which 
the school supplies. 

All of the pupils in the school assist in this applied domestic science work under 
the immediate direction of a graduate from the domestic science course. “The 
experiences of this effort have revolutionized the teaching of domestic science in 
this institute. The subject is now both practical and practicable, and we furnish 
our pupils skill as well as knowledge.” 

As a means of facilitating the work a system of keeping records has been devised 
for the store-room, kitchen and dining room, which the report states enable the 
school management by actual measurement to exercise “‘strictest economy in pur- 
chasing, preparing, cooking, serving and preserving the food materials.”” The 
schedules have been printed and like the report are for sale, the proceeds being 
devoted to helping on the school work. 


Scientific Living or the New Domestic Science. Laura N. Brown. New York 
and London, 1909. Pp. XIV 284. 

Some general principles of hygiene, physiology, and Home Economics are reiter- 
ated in this volume and a number of theories are advanced which though held by 
various health cults would not be generally accepted by the majority of well 
informed physiologists. The author apparently writes more orless from the stand- 
point of a follower of a non-meat diet, and such fantastic theories are advanced 
as a belief in the conservation of cell vitality by special methods of cookery in order 
that the alleged vitality may be taken up in some way by the body with its nourish- 
ment. The opinions and statements against the use of meat as a food which are 
usually found in such treatises are reiterated. Such volumes are of course appre- 
ciated at their real value by well-informed students of nutrition. In so far as it 
makes a plea for lessened labor in the household and more time for interests other 
than house work the volume is to be commended. 
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Ventilation for Dwellings, Rural Schools and Stables. F. H. King. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1908, pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to a library of useful knowledge. It 
contains very readable and easily understood matter on a subject of growing interest 
and importance to every one. Such books may properly be classed as our most 
effective means of carrying on the war against tuberculosis and kindred diseases. 
The divisions of the book are three: (1) Introduction (pp. 1-44) on the necessity 
of ventilation both for human beings and for animals, and the evil results from the 
lack of it; (2) the principles of ventilation (pp. 54-75); and (3) the practice of 
ventilation (pp. 76-126). A large number of illustrations greatly add to the value 
of the book. It can be recommended for school and home use—Joun F. Woop- 
HULL. 


The Practical Dry Cleaner, Scourer and Garment Dyer. William T. Braunt. 
Philadelphia, Penn. Henry C. Baird & Co. 3. edition, 1909. Pp. 330. 
Price $2.50. 

This book forms an important contribution to the literature of the professional 
cleaner, the housewife and the laundress, all of whom should know of the chemical 
agents to be employed, the method of removing spots, the characteristics of various 
dyes, and the treatment of different materials. 

It is with this need in mind that the author has written a book which is valuable 
for its clear description of methods used, its recipes for various solutions for remov- 
ing spots and its specific account of dyes and treatment of fabrics. The chapter 
on the removal of stains with the excellent tabulation as to fabrics and stains is 
so well written, the directions so complete, that it alone makes the book of great 
value. The student of textiles will find valuable material in the chapter on analysis 
of textile fabrics and to the student of dyes much information is given regarding 
proportions for various colors and shades. Cleaning, bleaching and dyeing 
different materials occupy the rest of the volume and while the descriptions are 
more or less technical they are of much value. 

The author concludes his preface by stating that it has been his endeavor to 
introduce and describe clearly and in detail the most recent innovations, thus 
bringing the book up to date and rendering it useful as a reference and guide. 
Its contents demonstrate the fulfillment of this desire —L. Ray BALDERSTON. 


The Chemistry and Pharmacology of Insect Powder. J. Fujitani. Arch. Expt. 
Path. u. Pharmakol., 61 (1909), No. 1, pp. 47+75, dgms. 8. 

According to the author’s conclusion the active principle of pyrethrum insect 
powder is pyrethron, an ester which yields pyethrol on saponification. The pharma- 
cology of these substances was studied. 

On the Method of the Italian Customs Service for the Determination of Sizing in 
Cotton.. G. Tagliani. Rev. Gen. Mat. Color., 13 (1909), pp. 221-223; abs. 
in Chem. Abs., 3 (1909), No. 22, pp. 2755, 2756. 
The official method is described and a modification proposed by the author. 


Apparatus for Determining the Conductivities of Insulating Materials. W.D.A. 
Bost. Cold Storage and Ice Assoc. Proc., 8 (1909), No. 2, pp. 89-123, figs. 34. 


An illustrated description of the apparatus and methods employed in studying 
insulation problems with special reference to cold storage. 
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